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NOTED COMPOSERS 
HONORED AT GREAT 
NORFOLK FESTIVAL 


Henry Hadley’s New Symphony 
Given Under His Baton—Max 
Bruch’s New Concerto Intro- 
duced to the World by Maud 
Powell—Celebrated Artists Par- 
ticipate in Litchfield County 
Meetings at Which Music Is 
Presented Under Ideal Condi- 
tions 


By ARTHUR FARWELL 


Names are dangerous things. Once you 
give a thing a name it carries with it 
meanings which belong to other things 


but which 
have New kinds 
of things should have new kinds of names, 
if they 
ferent and attractive 

The object of this prelude is to keep the 
readers of MusicaAL AMERICA think- 
ing that because the musical event held an 
nually at Norfolk, 
ing of the Litchfield County Choral Union,’ 
or more popularly the “Norfolk Festival,” 
it is like 
similar name. 


having the same kind of a name 


a very different meaning. 
first glance as dif 


are to seem at 


as they really are. 
from 


Conn., is called a “meet 


might have a 
that it is 
better 


anything else that 
For the truth is 
different and 


kind (if 
that has gone 


something new and 


than anything of the there ever 
was anything of the kind!) 
And that 
kind of a name. 

called a 
to the 


there 


before. is why it should have a 
new 
Fourth-Dimensional 


breadth, 


It might be 


Music Festival, length, and 


being added the 
of the shy 


thickness of music 


tangible and gracious presence 


inmost Spirit of Music, a being who can 


manifest herself only under certain condi- 
tions and in response to a certain height 
and quality of devotion. Music, in the light 
of her presence, becomes a_transfigured 
thing. 

It is no longer the usual affair of the 
concert hall, formal and excellent (if, in 


deed, it be not formal and wretched), no 
longer that earth-bound thing compounded 
of three-fourths personality of the artist 


and one-fourth technic, or professionalism, 


or what not—it becomes something living, 
joyous, upspringing, existing for very Joy 
and beauty of being, throwing the veil 
‘f earth-forgetfulness over the eager 


hearer, and lifting hts liberated spirit, filled 
with strange and radiant satisfactions, into 
upper regions of light which are 
Music’s proper home 
The musical world of 
world. We have music, 
but seldom music under 


those 


America is a busy 
music, everywhere; 
conditions which 


nable it to be to men what it is capable of 
being. Most people know the exaltation 
which comes at rare times when perfect 
music is made within a small company of 
deeply sympathetic friends. One is taken 
ut of oneself. He bathes in Lethe, or in 


the fabled waters of life 


The Magic of Norfolk 


lhe magic of Norfolk lies in producing 
this same exalted condition in a compan) 
tf two thousand persons 

The magician who has found the secret 
f doing this is Mr. Carl Stoeckel. whose 


achievement lies not in 
mus! 


true distinction of 
his having established one more 
testiv: ul im America, but in his having 
rought to the music idea a new 
and transfiguring spirit r, better, in his 
having, more nearly than any other man, 
enabled Music to free itself from every fet- 
ter, and to that it can be to men. In 
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Distinguished American Organist Who Received the Honorary Degree of Doctor 
of Music from the New York University Last Week. 
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this Mr. Stoeckel is the opener o new uests 
era, the keynote of which is that it shall wholly by invitation, the bulk of the 
be one in which music bears a higher rela tions being in the hands of the 
tion to humanity than it has hitherto borne There is no sense of exclusiveness 
Through the democracy, the social eman “IT wish.” said the author 
cipation, the joyous conditions, of the mu ‘that ten thousand people could t 
sical activity which he has created he has hear this, instead of two fanart f i 
ended the epoch which the endowment be entirely possible except for the problem 
of a symphony hestra is to be consid of transportation [he railroads , 
ered the highest service musi What bring them.” 
the symphony orchestra at ts best, a om The visitor from without. who 
slishes, becom s a detat in the Nortolh nain r | three of the meetings 
idea [he Norfolk idea—it cannot 00 the pleasant town of 
plainly said—marks a new and higher rela 6tl le finds himself amidst the 
208 OF ime | imanity than has heret of scenery, the southern portion of 
fore existed It mception master gion which is famous for its 
stroke sa irianism LIke Fvervwhere are tl gentle 

Attendance by Invitation Only pes and green meadows. Here 

let us f f Nortolk. ft 1e a giganti ind solitary elm rises pro 
seve entl eighteent nd nineteentl itself he traveler ha proba 
meetings of the Count, horal friends the journey id he is 
Un and kee é s and ears open find hers n the statior platf 
Firs f all, th wl ves to the fest his arrival [he man over the way, 
41 at Norfolk se who attend are the ing toward the post office, looks f 
people f Norfolk and the ighborin On loser glance he proves to 
towns and untryside, and a number of 
persons from further av who are th 

Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as i r of the Second Class 


Mr. Stoeckel 


Attendance 


of - festival, 
» here and 


Norfolk on June 
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Masten OF MUSIC 
_ GUESTS OF LONDON 


Wr artish Programe at Inter- 


national Congress—Macken- 
zie’s New Rhapsody 


Lonpon, June 3.—The fourth congress 
of the International Musical Society was 
opened Tuesday noon at the University 


of London, the delegates being formally 
welcomed in an address by the Rt. Hon 
A. J. Balfour. An historical chamber con 


cert was given in the afternoon at Aeolian 


Hall, the music representing the Eliza 
bethan and Restoration periods and in 
cluding sonatas by Purcell, Arne and 


Boyce, a fantasy by Gibbons and madrigals 


by various composers. 


Tuesday night’s concert by the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra introduced, for the first 
time in a public performance, Sir Alexan 


Scotch Rhapsody, No a 
Shanter.” 


described It, 


der Mackenzie's 
‘The 
the program 


Ride of Tam o’ This, as 


was “a musical 


illustration of Tam o’ Shanter’s weird ad 
venture so graphically described by Burns 
in his immortal poem.” It is divided into 
three sections, the opening containing 
snatches of the drinking song, “For the 
Cock May Craw, the Day May Daw.” 
The carousing, lam’s departure from the 
inn, the horseback journey and the ghosts 
at Alloway Kirl are all given appropriate 
musical illustration. The final section de 
scribes Tam’s flight from the fiends. The 
work was received with many expressions 
of approval. 

Other works on the 
which were conducted by 
were Vaughan Williams's 
sody, No. 1;” Sir Hubert 
phonic Variations;” A. von 


program, all of 
their composers, 
“Norfolk Rhap 
Parry’s “Sym 

Ahn Carse’s 


‘In a Balcony,” Joseph Holbrooke’s tone 
poem, “The Raven,” and Frederic Corder’s 
“Scene from Ossian,” given for the first 
time, 


afternoon, the Hudders 
Choral Society of three 
conducted by Dr. W. G 
McNaught, sang: Motet, “Sing ye to the 
Lord,” Bach; “In Exitu Israel,” S. Wens 
ley, and a selection of English’ madrigals 


On Thursday 
field ( Yorkshire) 
hundred voices, 


and part-songs. The London Symphony 
Orchestra performed at Queen's Hall 
Thursday evening, assisted by Ben Davies 


Foster, vocal soloists Elgar’s 
had its perform 


conducting, and these 


and Muriel 
second symphony 
ance, the 


second 


composer 


other compositions were also conducted by 
their composers Symphonic Poem, “The 
Shepherd,” W. H. Bell; “Phantasy of 


Life and Love,” F. H. Cowen; Song, 
“Onaway,” 5 Coleridge-Taylor, Ben 
Davies; Overture, Ethel Smyth; Selection 
from Symphonic Suite, Edward German; 
Symphonic Poem (No. 6), “Villon,” Wil 
liam Wallace 

Yesterday afternoon was devoted to a 
chamber concert of modern English musi 
by the Wessely quartet, given under the 
direction of the Society of British Com 
posers, and there was an organ recital of 
early English church music at West 
minster Abbey 

Ludwig Hess, German Tenor, Arrives 


Ludwig Hess, the celebrated German 
lieder singer and choral conductor, arrived 
in New York last Monday, on board the 
Prinz Friedrich Wilhelm. Mr. Hess will 
be heard at a number of choral festivals 


in the West, and he left for Milwaukee, 
where he is to make his first appearance, 
on Friday. He returns to Europe in Au- 
gust Mr. Hess has held important posi 
tions most of the large German cities 
and in Munich he succeeded Felix Mott 


as director of the leading choral organiza 
tion in the city In composition he is a 
pupil of the Berlin Royal Academy Mr. 


Hess intends to perfect his knowledge of 
English during his American sojourn in 
order to be able to sing in that language 
in the near future. He will not attempt 
it, however on his present 
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RAVINIA PARK SAVED 
FOR SUMMER MUSIC 


Big Orchestras Will Play There as 
in Former Years, Despite 
Heavy Losses 


Cuicaco, June 12.—Coincident with the 
organization of the board of directors of 
the organization that will own and operate 
Ravinia Park in the future, Frank R. Mc- 
Mullin, chairman of the board, announced 
yesterday that the park would be opened 
once more about July 3 or 4 with either 
the Thomas Orchestra or the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra as the chief attrac- 
tion. 

Incorporation papers will be taken out 
some time this week, as soon, in fact, as 
the remaining $2,800 needed to complete 
the purchase price of $75,000 is raised. 
The members of the board, which will be 
known as an advisory one until the as- 
sociation is incorporated, are as follows: 
Frank R. McMullin, chairman; Harold F. 
McCormick, J. C. Shaffer, Mason B. Star- 
ring, Ward W. Willits, R. B. Gregory and 
C. T. Boyndon. The organization was 
completed Saturday noon in the Union 
League Club. George Steward will con- 
tinue to act as receiver until the other ar- 
rangements are completed and the United 
States Court discharges the _ receiver. 
Ravinia Park will be retained as a high- 
class amusement resort and the board will 
endeavor to make it distinctly a Chicago 
project by the class of entertainment pro- 
vided. 

Walter Damrosch will lead a New York 
orchestra that will play at Ravinia Park 
and it is possible that the Chicago Grand 
Opera Orchestra will have an engagement 
there. 

The fight to save Ravinia Park has been 
unremitting. Only a few months ago Mr. 
Steward, as receiver, announced that the 
park was a “white elephant” and would 
never be opened again, as no one was 
making any offers for it, despite the fact 
that it was on the market. a a 





BURRIAN FOR FOUR YEARS 


Wagnerian Tenor Given Long Contract 
by Gatti-Casazza 


Carl Burrian, the Wagnerian tenor, will 
sing for four years more at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. Giulio Gatti-Casazza 
has contracted for his services for that pe- 
riod and the tenor will sing for the whole 
of the opera season instead of only part 
of it, as heretofore. This arrangement has 
heen made possible through the fact that 
the tenor, as a result of matrimonial trou- 
bles, was forced to break his contract with 
the Royal Opera House at Dresden. For 
this he has been deprived of his title of 
“Royal Saxon Chamber Singer” and will 
not be allowed to appear at any of the 
royal opera houses of Germany until he 
has paid the fines imposed upon him by 
the courts of Saxony. When Burrian at- 
tempted to fill his contracts this Spring he 
was prevented by the pursuit and threats 
of a jealous husband. 

Of Margarete Preuse-Matzenauer, whose 
engagement for the Metropolitan was an- 
nounced in last week’s MusicAt AMERICA, 
it is said that she is the most popular con- 
tralto in the opera of Germany since Schu- 
mann-Heink. She is a native of Hungary, 
born in 1881, and her first appearance was 
made at the Stadt Theater in Leipsic in 
1901. She sang there until 1904, when she 
went to the Roval Opera House at Munich. 
Her répertoire includes not only contralto 
but several mezzo-soprano roles. She has 
attracted much attention at the Wagner 
festivals in Munich. She was married in 
1904 to Ernest Preuse, a singing teacher 





Played at Mahler’s Last Concert 


Frnesto Consolo, the distinguished Ital- 
ian pianist, will appear m concert during 
the season IgQII-1912, under the manage- 
ment of Antonia Sawyer, of New York 
[It will be remembered that Mr. Consolo 
was the soloist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, playing the Martucci 
Concerto at the program devoted exclu- 


sively to Italian symphonic music. This 
was the last concert which Gustav Mahler 
iducted. and it is something of a coin- 


cidence that presented Mr. Consolo to 
New Yorkers for the first time as soloist 
with orchestra 
Mav Mukle. the ‘cellist, introduced Dun- 
hill’s “Capricious Variations on an Old 
Enelish Tune” and Von Holst’s “Invoca- 
1 


tion” for ’cello and orchestra at her recent 
concert in London. 





NOTED CONDUCTOR WHO WINS DISTINCTION AS PAINTER 























Sir Henry J. Wood at Work in His London Studio 


ONDO.,, June 5.—Until last week, 
when an exhibition of his oil paintings 

was opened at the Piccadilly Arcade Gal- 
lery, few people knew that Sir Henry J, 
Wood, the famous conductor, who was 
prominent as a possible candidate for the 
directorship of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, was also a painter. Despite the 
fact that the London musical festival, of 
which he is conductor, has made him tre- 


mendously busy, he has found time to ar- 
range for this display of his skill in another 
branch of art. It was indeed his first love, 
for as a young man he studied painting 
and drawing, but the claim of music proved 
too strong, and he adopted it as a career 
He has not, however, entirely abandoned 
the brush for the baton, as he finds paint- 
ing a pleasant relaxation. 





PITTSBURG PARK MUSIC 


Zwicky Concerts Will Continue Until 


$5,000 Fund Is Used Up 

PittspurGc, Pa., June 12.—The City Or- 
chestral Band which Hans Zwicky will di- 
rect will give its first concert next Sunday 
afternoon in Schenley Park and the con- 
certs will continue in different parks of the 
city until the $5,000 appropriation is ex- 
hausted. Mr. Zwicky has arranged to play 
the works of Ethelbert Nevin, Victor Her- 
bert and Stephen C. Foster, who were all so 
prominently associated with Pittsburg’s 
musical history. 

The annual commencement exercises of 
the Pratt Institute of Music and Art was 
held to-night in Carnegie Institute Lecture 
Hall. Diplomas and teachers’ certificates 
were awarded to Lillian Wirth, Marie Rut 
ledge, Esther Levine, Myrtle Hood and 
\lice Maierhofer. There were a number 
of other graduates. Silas G. Pratt, head 
of the institute, sails Wednesday on an 
European trip. 

[The Mozart Club will give its annual 
outing Saturday, when the members will 
enjoy a trip up the Monongahela River by 
steamer. The committee in charge of ar 
rangements is composed of Laura Hub- 
bard, Hilda Pass, Mrs. Edith T. Thomson, 
\. B. Cameron, Henry J. Menges, Harry 
B. Brockett, I. K. Myers and John S. 
Scobey me a a 


Gertrude Rennyson at Bayreuth 


Eugene Kuester announces the engage 
ment of Gertrude Rennyson for two ap 
pearances with the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra December 1 and 2. Miss Renny 
son. whose coming first concert tour arouses 
much interest, is at present in Carlsbad 
from where she will shortly leave and go 
to Bayreuth to attend the rehearsals for 
the coming Bayreuth season, in which she 


will have a prominent part. 


BID FOR NEW SANGERFEST 


Louisville Delegation Wants National 
Meeting in 1915 

Loursvitte, Ky., June 12.—Two hundred 
members of the various German singing 
societies of Louisville left for the Milwau- 
kee Sdngerfest last week with the deter- 
mination of capturing for Louisville the 
1914 Siangerfest of the North American 
Sangerbund. 

Representatives of three of the local so- 
cieties—Concordia, Liederkranz and Man- 
nerchor—held a meeting at the Seelbach 
Hotel, previous to their departure and per- 
fected plans along these lines. 

Tentative arrangements for the raising 
of an entertainment fund were discussed. 
\bout $60,000 will be needed to handle the 
big festival, and something like $35,000 
was pledged by the societies and individ 
uals present, the balance of the fund to 
be raised after the festival has been se 
cured 

These sangerfests, held triennially, at 
tract ordinarily about 20,000 visitors, and 
the Louisville societies consider it very 
well worth going after. H. P. 





Concert Department for Boston Opera 


Boston, June 12—Announcement is made 
that a concert department has been estab 
lished in connection with the Boston Opera 
House, under the management of Alexan- 
der Kahn. This department will not com- 
pete with concert managers, with whom 
the management is desirous of co-operating 
in every possible way os ee * 





Strauss to Be His Own Librettist 


Bertin, June 11.—Richard Strauss is go- 
ing to be his own librettist when he writes 
his next opera. He has not been satisfied 
with the results of collaboration in the 
case of “Der Rosenkavalier” and some of 
his other works. 


CHOIR OF 600 FOR 
THE CORONATION 


Sir Frederick Bridge Rehearsing 
Stately and Impressive 
Musical Service 


Lonpon, June 3.—Rehearsals of the Cor- 
onation music are now well advanced and 
the choir will soon be raised to its full 
strength of five hundred voices. The main 
body of singers has been recruited from the 
Westminster Abbey and royal chapels, and 
an orchestra has been organfzed from the 
King’s own band and the players of the 
Royal Choral Society. Sir Frederick 
Bridge is conducting the rehearsals and 
has his forces already thoroughly drilled, 
although there are still three weeks before 
the coronation day. All the music to be 
used is English music, with the exception 
of Merbecke’s Creed, which consists of 
compositions covering a period of five hun- 
dred years and including the works of six 
living musicians. 

The service will open with the proces- 
sional anthem, “I Was Glad,” composed by 
Sir Hubert Parry, for King Edward’s cor- 
onation. The Litany will be chanted to the 
setting by Tallis and the communion ser- 
vice will be opened with an introit adapted 
by Sir Frederick Bridge from one of Pur- 
cell’s scores. After the sermon the oaths 
will be administered and the choir will 
sing “Veni Creator Spiritus,” the ancient 
melody hallowed by the traditions of cen- 
turies. The homage anthem, “Zadok the 
Priest,” composed by Handel, will follow 
shortly afterwards and Sir Frederick is 
working hard upon this number in order 
to make it even more impressive than it 
was at the last coronation. 

When the supreme moment of the coro 
nation comes and the Abbey is resounding 
with acclamations, the orchestra and choir 
will unite in sir Walter Parratt’s anthem, 
“Be Strong and Play the Man,” and after 
the acts of homage Sir Frederick Bridge's 
new anthem, “Rejoice in the Lord,” with 
words from the thirty-third psalm, will b« 
sung, with full orchestral accompaniment 
and a fanfare tor trumpets. 

Sir Edward Elgar’s contribution will be 
a new offertorium specially composed for 
the occasion, “O, Hearken Thou Unto the 
Voice of My Calling,” and this will be fol- 
lowed by a “Sanctus,” by Dr. Alcock, and 
the “Gloria in Excelsis,” by Sir Charles 
Stanford. Sir John Stainer’s “Sevenfold 
Amen” and Orlando Gibbons’s “Threefold 
Amen” will be heard at the close of the 
communion service, and later a coronation 
le Deum, composed by Sir Hubert « arry, 
will be sung. ie music of this is described 
as triumphant and impressive 





BUSH TEMPLE EXERCISES 


Graduates of Chicago Music School 
Heard in Final Concert 


Cuicaco, June 12.—The Bush Temple 
Conservatory held its commencement ex 
ercises at the Bush Temple Theater last 
Saturday morning. The big instrumental 
numbers of the program were presented by 
the Bush Temple Conservatory Orchestra, 
under the direction of Martin Ballman 
The following selections were presented by 
graduates: Von Weber’s “Concertstiick,” 
by Robert Warner; the “Evening Star,” 
from Wagner’s “Tannhauser,” by Carl 
Formes (a namesake of the distinguished 
basso, who did his forbear honor): the 
\rioso of Bemberg’s “La mort de Jeanne 
d’Arc,” by Mary McFie, and the Moszkow 
ski Concerto by Foss L. Fellers 

Diplomas of Bachelor of Music were 
given to ten students from as many dif 
ferent States. Academic diplomas wer: 
granted to five and the Teachers’ Certif 
cate Class embraced seventeen young won 
en representing the West very well. 
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Jeska Swarz to Sing “Hansel” at Metro- 
politan 


BERLIN, June 10.—Jeska Swarz, of the 
Boston Opera House, has just accepted an 


engagement from Giulio Gatti-Casazza to 


sing Hansel in “Hansel und Gretel” at the 
Metropolitan Opera House next Winter 
Miss Swarz is at present in Paris studying 
her role in “Forét Bleue,” Louis Aubert’s 
light opera, in which she is to create the 
role of Puss-tn-Boots. Henry W. Savage 
has purchased the rights to this opera f 
America. The libretto is by Andre Caplet 
Mr. Savage has just engaged Paul Ker, 
German light opera tenor, to play the lead 
ing role of a humorous tenor in a nev 
French farce, “Le Million Brillant.” 
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From Left to Right: 














Ernest Hutcheson, George Hamlin, Mr. Bassett, Dr. Arthur 


Mees, William Cook, Paul Morgan and Arthur Farwell 


NOTED COMPOSERS 
HONORED AT GREAT 
NORFOLK FESTIVAL 


Continued from page 1 
Horatio Parker. A group of musicians 
goes by, happy as a pack of schoolboys on 
a vacation. They are off for a tramp over 
the hills. One has ‘seen their faces many 
a time at Carnegie Hall. 

A carriage takes one to the Hillhurst, or 
the Norfolk Inn, or to wherever the hos- 
pitable presiding spirit of the festival has 
told one that a room would be in waiting 
for him. The conveyance takes one through 
roads heavy with a luxuriance of leafage 
and past some fine mansions and estates, 
one of the first seen being that of Mr. 
Stoeckel, with its great white house sur 
rounded by gardens aflame with azaleas. 

One finds more friends at his destination 
and makes new acquaintances. The spirit 
of friendliness is everywhere. He spends 
the time as he will, chiefly in shaking off 
his work-a-day memories 

At quarter before eight one goes to the 
“Music Shed.” He passes into Mr. Sto- 
eckel’s grounds and makes a long winding 
descent through a landscape garden rich 
in natural and artificial beauties. To the 
right is a rocky and wooded ledge, and to 
the left, below, a stretch of meadow with 
the hills beyond. The sun has just set and 
the scene is flooded with twilight. Many 
people are wending their way down the 
path. But what gives the scene an air of 
gay festivity is the long row of flaring 
torches which follows the winding of the 
path throughout its length. The scene is 
striking and picturesque in the extreme. 
Carriages approach on a road through the 
meadow below. 

The Famous Music Shed 


At length one comes to the Music Shed, 
a simple, long, shingled structure nestling 
n the lower ground close to the rocky 


hillside. In the vestibule one receives a 
program book, and ushers with crimson 
bands slantwise across their white shirt- 
bosoms show one where he may sit. There 
are no reserved seats. Only a number of 
chairs near the center of the hall are roped 























Maud Powell, Mrs. Bassett, Mrs. Arthur Mees, Louise Homer, Mrs. William Cook 
and Mrs. Paul Morgan 


know from experience the quality of the 
pleasure which they are to taste. At the 
farther end the great chorus of more than 
four hundred is seated upon tiers of seats 
reaching, at the extreme end, up to the 
roof, where two American flags are draped. 

















Photographs used by courtesy of H. Godfrey Turner. 


The Famous Music Shed in Norfolk, Conn., in Which the Litchfield County Festival 
Is Held 


off for the guests from a distance, and for 
the artists who have no part in that eve- 
ning’s performance. Here one will find 
still more friends 

The interior of the shed is simple, dis- 
tinguished, and appetizing. It is fitted en- 
tirely in California redwood, in its natural 
noble color, without varnish. Some simple 
red hangings are the only decorations. The 
hall is full of eager people, most of whom 

















Louise Homer, Henry Hadley, Alma Gluck, George Hamlin 


The women are all in white, with red or 
blue sashes flung over one shoulder, ac- 
cording to their status as sopranos or altos. 
The tenors and basses are ranged at the 
sides. In front of the chorus. on a level 
a little above that of the audience, is the 
orchestra of seventy players, from New 
York. The chorus is made up of the va- 
rious choral societies of Norfolk and the 
neighboring towns, Winsted, Salisbury, 


Canaan, and Torrington, which provide 
also the audience. The total choral force 
is six hundred and seventy strong, only a 
portion of it being used on any one eve- 
ning. 

Mr. Stoeckel, quiet and strong in his per- 
sonality, and shunning any special prom- 
inence, is seated among his guests, an in- 
terested and unagitated witness of the 
splendid spectacle of which he is the author. 

Before the orchestra stage is seen a large 
photograph of Henry Hadley, the com- 
poser who has been honored with the re- 
quest for a new composition which is to 
have its first performance on this occasion, 
It has been well rehearsed in New York 
and at Norfolk 


Honor for Composer Henry Hadley 


(he moment arrives and Mr. Hadley 
steps upon the stage, while the audience 
rises en masse to receive him, applauding 
vigorously, and seating itself as he con 
cludes his bowing. He lifts over the or 
chestra the longest and thinnest baton one 
has ever laid eyes upon, and strikes into 
his new Symphony No. 4, “North-East 
South-West.” Soft and somber chords 
rise from the brass. One knows at once 
that the acoustics of the place are perfect 
Upon the attention thus prepared falls the 
first theme, a stern and virile melody for 
the horns, with their bells turned up, fortis 
simo. The effect is wintry and bleak. A 
warmer second theme arises on the ’cellos, 
song-like and flowing. Against this,* flutes 
and oboes persist in a curious little phrase 
of three notes, which sometimes, in its con- 
flict with the melody, gives rise to pungent 
dissonances. The development is fresh and 
vigorous, with the true Hadleyan spon- 
taneity. It clings well to the themes, and 
rises to powerful climaxes. The recapitu- 
lation leads at last to the somber chords 
with which the movement began and which 
form its close. 

The large audience, made up of all sorts 
and conditions of the village populations, 
from blacksmiths to parsons, applauds vig- 
orously. They are as eager in their enjoy- 
ment of a symphony as similarly constituted 
audiences elsewhere would be of ragtime 


[Continued on next page.] 














Alma Gluck and Maud Powell Resting after a Morning Rehearsal 
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Their enjoyment can be felt; it electrifies 
the atmosphere and inspires the players. 

The second movement—“East”—begins ; 
the main theme is shortly sung plaintively 
by the oboe. It is full of languorous long- 
ing and sadness. The dream-heaviness of 
Oriental lands is upon it. Then two muted 
horns have a long passage to themselves, 
setting up an irresistible and unforgettable 
mood of remote dreaminess. Other horns 
intersperse strange pulsating phrases. <A 
richer orchestration of the chief melody 
follows. The listener is suddenly aware 
of a surprising and pleasant adjunct to the 
music—it is a cool breeze laden with piney 
odors which has wafted itself through the 
open windows of the shed, enhancing his 
capacity for enjoying the music. A wild- 
sounding Oriental dance begins, working 
up to a barbaric climax. After this comes 
again the strange intimate (and yet far- 
away) horn passage, and finally, again, the 
main theme. The audience has enjoyed it 
intensely. 

The third movement takes one to the 
South. It is a scherzo and is of negro 
character throughout and full of drollery 
and good humor. It does not touch the 
more somber aspects of the negro char- 
acter. 

The fourth movement—*West”—launches 
forth buoyantly and is full of optimism 
and vigor. The listener remembers that 
the composer has spent two years in Se- 
attle, and feels that the experience has not 
been without effect upon his musical na- 
ture. A love song, sung by horn and ’cellos, 
follows, making a good contrast. The 
themes are developed vigorously, and the 
movement suddenly drops upon the in- 
sistent rhythm of an Indian drum (it is the 
real article), the English horn having a 
melody, poetically though not ethnograph- 
ically, Indian in character. Tumultuous 
fortissimos and a great piling up of or- 
chestral resources bring the symphony to a 
close amid great applause. The composer- 
conductor is several times recalled. The 
audience has understood and enjoyed the 
music. Whether or not it has appreciated 
the technical mastery of the orchestra which 
the composer has exhibited matters little. 
Presumably its familiarity with orchestral 
music, through a period of years, has given 
it an idea of even this feature of the work. 
The symphony has been a pronounced suc- 
cess, with appreciative, receptive and not 
uncritical hearers. 

In the pause which follows there is lively 
conversation on every hand, and, as fresh 
in receptivity as at the beginning—not a 
little due to the abundance of fresh air— 
the audience prepares itself for the second 
feature of the meeting—excerpts from 
Gluck’s “Orpheus and Eurydice.” Rich- 
mond P. Paine, the conductor of the 
Choral Union, takes the stand and Mme. 
Louise Homer, who will sing Orpheus, and 
Mme. Alma Gluck, who is to sing the parts 
of A Happy Shade and Amor, take their 
places. All of the principals are well known 
to the chorus and the audience, in many 
cases in a personal way as well as through 
their artistic prominence, and thus is estab- 
lished the beginning of that rapport which 
is nothing less than a miracle at these 
meetings 


A Chorus of Extraordinary Quality 
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the chorus soars out upon the broad and 
uplifting melodic lines of the Gluck music 
one realizes that here is a chorus of ex- 
traordinary quality. The singers sing with 
an ease and a perfect knowledge of their 
parts that enable them to throw their spirit 
wholly into the interpretation of the mu- 
sic. The tone quality is admirable in fresh- 
ness and color, and the intonation is per- 
fect. Discipline has become so automatic 
that it is no longer noticeable. As one 
watches Mr. Paine one realizes that here 
is the force and the intelligence which have 
brought this choral body up to so high a 
pitch of excellence. A man of large frame, 
of a demeanor at the same time command- 
ing and sympathetic, of a glowing sincerity, 
and deeply absorbed in his work, he has 
every quality fitting him to procure results 
of the highest excellence. One learns later 
that his application is prodigious, and that 
nothing is too much work for him. He 
divides his time between the different so- 
cieties which make up the Choral Union, 
training them in the works which are to be 
given at the next annual meeting at the 
Music Shed. 

The audience is enraptured with the 
Gluck, with the colorful singing of Mme. 
Homer and the limpid and soaring tones 
of Mme. Gluck. The scene between Or- 
pheus and the Furies is tremendous, and 
the softening of the Furies through the 
song of Orpheus is a dramatic decrescendo 
never to be forgotten. The audience re- 
sponds with the most spontaneous and en- 
thusiastic applause. 

Leo Schulz, of genial countenance, now 
steps forward and is warmly greeted by the 
Norfolkites and the visitors. He is well 
known to them all. Arthur Mees takes the 
baton. Mr. Schulz plays most admirably 
the “Kol Nidrei” of Bruch and Popper’s 
“Elfentanz” and is brought back again and 
again. 

With the singing of Robert Battell’s 
choral, “Sweet is the Work, my God, my 
King,” orchestrated by Victor Herbert, 
for which the audience rises and joins in, 
the meeting closes. 

The majority of the audience leaves the 
shed quickly, but the visitors in the roped- 
off space linger and visit with each other. 
Mr. Stoeckel, never hurried, mixes with his 
guests and has gracious words for all. 
There is Herbert Witherspoon, George 
Hamlin, Florence Mulford, Ernest Hutche- 
son and others well known to the musical 


world. Henry Hadley receives congratula- 
tions from all. His father and his brother 
Arthur, ‘cellist in the Boston Orchestra, 


are there. 

Carriages roll up and take the people to 
their various homes. Some prefer to walk 
home in the refreshing night air. A num- 
ber will go to Mr. Stoeckel’s house to be 
entertained at dinner by Mr. and Mrs. 
Stoeckel, who plan to have different mem- 
bers of their company of friends from a 
distance with them on different evenings. 

At the hotel one retires on a little light 
refreshment and fortifies oneself for the 
excitements of the next day by a quality 
of sleep all too rare in town. 

The next morning, as on each of the 
three days of the festival, there is a re- 
hearsal at half-past nine at the Music Shed. 
One has breakfast rather luxuriously late 
and strolls down to the shed. By this time 
the visitor is feeling quite acclimated. 
Waves of orchestral sound float out from 
the shed across the green country. The 
Elysian Fields are no myth! Mme. Homer 
greets one on the path: she talks in whis- 
pers. In the shed the visitor sees Ernest 
Hutcheson at the piano and Arthur Mees 
on the conductor’s stand. They are re- 
hearsing the MacDowell concerto. A little 
scattered group of auditors listens intently. 
hese rehearsals are a favorite rendezvous 
for the artists and the visitors, and in a 
social-artistic way form one of the most 
delightful and profitable features of the 
festival Mme. Gluck prefers to listen 
from the balcony which extends across the 
rear of the hall. There, too, is Brian 
Hooker, the author of the text of Dr. 
Parker's prize opera, “Mona.” He is very 
tall and wears a funereal expression, said 
to be the exact opposite of his real nature. 
Dr. Parker, George Hamlin and others are 
below, chatting with friends in the inter- 
vals of the rehearsal. 

Lingering after the rehearsal to speak 
with friends, one finally wends his way up 
the winding path. There, on the lawn, be- 
side Mr. Stoeckel’s house, is a table loaded 
down with refreshments, which servanfs 
are dispensing, not to visitors, however, 
but to the musicians who crowd around, 
hot and thirsty after their morning’s work. 
They have gone through not only the con- 
certo, but Dr. Parker’s new overture and 
parts of “Hora Novissima” as well. 

If one is lucky he may happen to get in- 
vited to luncheon at the Robbins House, the 
home of the artists during the festival. 
There the quartet which is to sing “Hora 
Novissima” is having a little extra rehear- 
sal of its own, independent of the orches- 
tra. Lunch, a sumptuous repast, is served 
amidst much gaiety by a corps of servants 


brought from Delmonico’s for the occasion. 
One is compensated (and sated) for not 
having some of the refreshments on the 
lawn. 

After lunch George Hamlin and Mr. 
Turner get out their cameras and make 
snapshots on the porch. 

Our visitor spends the afternoon as he 
will. By evening he is in full swing, and 
has caught the Norfolk spirit. When he 
goes to the Music Shed he is one of two 
thousand persons prepared for a feast and 
knowing that he will get it. To-night he 
gets a blue program book; last night’s was 
red, 

Chorus and orchestra are in place. Mr. 
Paine enters, and the quartet, Mmes. Gluck 
and Florence Mulford Hunt, and Messrs. 
Hamlin and Witherspoon. The great 
choruses, solos and quartets of the “Hora 
Novissima” are listened to with keen rel- 
ish. The virility and imagination of the 
work ingpresses itself on all. The soloists 
are hugely enjoyed—lyrical moments in 
the epic mass. They have no_ especial 
prominence—they are absorbed, lifted up 
into the spirit of the whole—a spirit im- 
mensely greater than any individual or any 
quartet. Every one feels it—this uplift, 
this spiritual emancipation. The whole au- 
dience treads on air. 

After the great double chorus the ap- 
plause is very great. Mr. Paine will not 
respond, not wishing to inject any per- 
sonal element into the universal spirit that 
prevails. The audience persists—he will 
not budge. At last, as there is no proceed- 
ing without it, he turns half round. The 
applause is thunderous. He turns fully, 
recognizing the audience, and quickly con- 
tinues the work. The chorus outdoes itself 
in the a capella number. The final quartet 
and chorus is a vast moving sea of sound. 
The hearers are carried out of themselves 
—above themselves. Somewhere in the up- 
per airs their spirit, en masse, has become 
bride to the bridegroom Music. 

At the close there is great applause, Mr. 
Paine and the principals applauding vigor- 
ously with the rest, but looking toward 
where Dr. Parker is “sitting, among the 
special visitors. He rises and bows. The 
chorus, and finally the whole. audience, 
rises and applauds anew. 

Now there is a breathing space. The 
soul inside one seems to be expanding be- 
yond all known bounds. It rises in clouds, 
like incense. If one thinks, it is to become 
aware that he has experienced a multitu- 
dinous rapport such as he has _ probably 
never before experienced. There is no 
explaining it—it is like a natural phenom- 
enon, or a miracle. Some great altar has 
caught fire and flames to Heaven. 


A Triumph for Mr. Hutcheson 


Now comes the splendid MacDowell Con- 
certo in D Minor. Dr. Mees conducts. 
The orchestra breathes forth lovely and 
idealistic emotions. Suddenly Mr. Hutche- 
son, at the piano, comes in like a thunder- 
clap—tragedy falling upon a background of 
peace. The audience is spellbound as the 
piece unfolds, with its treasure trove of 
sentiment and poetry. Mr. Hutcheson 
carries it easily and joyously. He takes the 
presto like a fairy dance—a veritable Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream of delight. And 
what a colorist he is! At the close of the 
work he is recalled seven times, and at 
last goes to the piano and plays exquisitely 
MacDowell’s “Scotch Poem.” 

Mr. Parker has the field again, this time 
as both conductor and composer. His 
Collegiate Overture” has been written 
especially for this concert and will have its 
first hearing. 

It begins with a spirit of quiet poetry, 
giving out some modulatory reminiscences 
of “Here’s to Good Old Yale” in a kind of 
This glides gracefully into a frag- 


revery. 
ment of “Boolah.” With the famous “Un- 
dertaker Song’ the allegro proper 1s 


launched. All these tunes are bathed in 
the individual fancy of the composer, 
wreathed with counterpoint and subtle har- 
mony. “Amici” appears, which was the 
old English “Annie Lisle,” long before it 
bécame a Cornell and a Yale song. Melo- 
dies are set against melodies. “Eli Yale” 
is heard beneath, “Wake, Freshman, Wake,” 
and the lovely “Amici” growls out on the 
basses, while “Boolah” soars high above. 
The overture is electrically vigorous. The 
orchestration is peculiarly luminous. The 
male chorus enters, singing “Gaudeamus,” 
which is the beginning of the coda. At last 
the trumpets blare out the “Undertaker 
Song,” and after more climax work they 
fairly scream the closing phrase of that 
song, which has thus far been hinted at but 
never given— .vo hope for Harvard!” It 
is all a fine mixture of poetry and jocu- 
larity, of serious and whimsical writing. 
And it is an enthusiastic success. 


Genuine Communal Enthusiasm 


The audience is aglow. No symphony 
audience in the cities has ever felt like this 
at the close of a concert. What a difference 
between individual and communal enthu- 


siasm! And what a greater difference be- 


tween the formal communal enthusiasm of 
a city audience of strangers (which is not 
truly communal at all, but rather exclu- 
sively and frigidly social) and the enthusi- 
asm of a great group of friends who, with 
ideal preparation and under ideal circum- 
stances, have mét to surrender themselves 
to music evoked by artists who are friends. 
Community and democracy first begin to 
have a meaning in musical art under such 
circumstances. And it comes back at last 
to the higher 1oy of each individual. 

The audience floats away—each unit of 
it feelin~ a heightened sense of life and its 
possibilities of beauty and wonder. 

Thus the days and the nights speed by, 
with a cumulative sense of exaltation. 

Green program books the third night. 
There is no chorus to-night; it is a mis- 
cellaneous program of orchestral works and 
solos. Dr. Mees whirls the orchestra 
through the overture to “The Bartered 
Bride” and puts everybody in a good mood. 
Mme. Gluck carols forth an aria of Bel- 
lini’s, while the hearers hang on every note. 
They do not let her off without an encore. 


Maud Powell Introduces New Work 


Now comes the special feature of this 
evening, the first rendition of the new Con- 
certstiick for violin by the veteran com- 
poser Max Bruch. Maud Powell is the 
artist chosen by the composer for the intro- 
duction of the work. It is in two move- 
ments. The first is energetic and fiery and 
gives the violinist an opportunity to revel 
in clear and brilliant effects. The second 
movement is based on a very beautiful old 
Irish folksong, “The Little Red Lark.” 
This the composer sings over and over 
again, in various harmonic and orchestral 
ways, until it has worked itself into the 
hearts of the hearers. Mme. Powell does 
ample justice to it and the composer maj 
be happy. How absorbed she is in her 
playing! She seems to forget everything 
but the tones she is making. The work 
and its performance please greatly and the 
violinist is recalled repeatedly until she 
plays Saint-Saéns’s “Rondo Capriccioso.” 

Mme. Homer charms the audience with 
the aria from “Samson and Dalila”’—later 
with Sidney Homer’s “Dearest,” and with 
“Annie Laurie” and “Comin’ Thro’ the 
Rye.” Mme. Gluck adds Smetana’s beauti- 
ful “Bohemian Cradle Song,” Cadman’s 
“Sky Blue \,ater,” and Spross’s sprightly 
“Will o’ the Wisp,” Miss Jewell accom- 
panying exquisitely. Dr. Mees gives spirit- 
ed readings of the electrical Weber-Wein- 
gartner “Invitation to the Dance,” the 
Mendelssohn Wedding March and “Scher- 
zo,” Chabrier’s “Spanish Rhapsody” and 
the “Flying Dutchman” overture. 

The third and last meeting of this year’s 
session is over. Perhaps our visitor is ex- 
pected at Mr. Stoeckel’s house for dinner 
after the concert on this evening. If so 
he may be confident of enjoying himself. 
He does not sleep much to-night, as he 
is apt to be leaving early in the morn 
ing. The railroad companies are heartless 
as regards the convenience of the traveler 

There are two cars waiting on a side 
track. 

“Are those for New York?” one asks 
the baggage boy (for he is not yet a man). 

“Those are only for the musicians,” he 
replies. 

“So,” says the visitor to a friend who 
is with him, “he doesn’t consider us mu 
sicians, it seems.” 

“Well, then,” says the baggage boy, “they 
are for the fiddlers.” 

Suddenly there appears a man with a 
smiling countenance and a large box of 
carnations. They are from Mr. Stoeckel's 
house, and are for the musicians to wear 
in their buttonholes. 

Up comes the train at last, hitches on 
the “fiddlers” cars and off one goes. Mr 
Stoeckel has said a quiet goodby to his 
friends at the station. One has good com 
pany on the train. 

When one is alone at last one hears a 
stern voice, like Gournemanz’s to Parsifa 
after he has witnessed the uncovering o! 
the grail—a spirit voice, asking, “Do you 
know what you have seen?” 

Happy is he who need not give Parsifal’s 
answer, 
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NEW AEOLIAN HALL WILL CONTAIN TWO CONCERT AUDITORIUMS 








VER since it became known that Men- 
delssohn Hall would give way to a 
new building which would not contain a 
music hall musicians and piano men have 
been wondering how the void in music 
halls in the location near the Broadway 
theater district could be filled. This ques- 
tion has been answered by the Aeolian Co., 
which will not only have a large music 
hall in its new building, about to be erected 
in Forty-second street, but a small one, 
too. 

The larger hall, which will be known 
to the public as Aeolian Hall, and will ve 
described in more detail later, will contain 
many features that will not only enhance 
the comfort of the public, but will add to 
the convenience and peace of mind of the 
artist. These features include such hitherto 
unknown music hall appendages as private 
baths, and a large green room, the latter 
based on the English idea, which was also 
used in this country by the late Augustin 
Daly. 

The green room will be an important 
feature, where men can retire, lounge, 
smoke, tell stories and be happy during in- 
termissions. The artist who plays in this 
hall will be made to feel in every respect 
that he has real luxury and a privacy that 
will not permit intrusion. 

Often Paderewski, Rosenthal and many 
other great artists who have appeared in 
America have complained because of the 
lack of respect which artists are shown 
by importunate visitors. None of the great 
artists, and in this respect the smaller ones 
follow suit, likes to be disturbed just be- 
fore or just after a concert. Such a visit 
by an over-enthusiastic admirer has often 
impaired the artistic performance of many 
a celebrity. 

During some of Teresa Carrefio’s tours 
made in Venezuela, the people of which 
country regard her as their particular na- 
tional musical heroine, people have made 
it a point to descend upon her in her dress- 
ing-room, much to the discomfiture of the 
management. .iaving a love for the land 
of her childhood, Carrefio has not particu- 
larly objected to this, although at times 
these visits were most inconvenient. The 
mobbings of Paderewski have not always 
heen confined to the stage door. Some- 
times a regular guard has been necessary 
to keep people from intruding in his dress- 
ing-room during a concert. Sometimes the 
guard has not been successful. 

All of this will be done away with in 
the new Aeolian Music Hall with private 
rooms for artists. The new hall will be 
of a convenient size also, and will fulfil 
a long-felt want in that particular. One 
complaint that musicians have made at Car- 
negie Hall is that it is too large for most 
events, which has necessitated liberal dis- 
tribution of “paper.” Carnegie Hall seats 
3,200 people, and there are not more than 
three pianists whose playing can fill this 
auditorium with naid admissions. Several 
musical orga.izations which play there an- 
nually can completely fill it. 

The large new Aeolian Hall will seat 1,400, 
which musicians think is about right for a 
hall of this importance. There will be 800 
seats on the ground floor and 600 in the 
balcony. The stage will be 50 by 34 feet. 
There will be a liberal allotment of boxes. 
lhe hall will be so arranged that it can be 
materially reduced in size if desirable for 
special purposes without interfering with 
the acoustic powers or general appearance 
of the hall. Special attention, of course, 
will be given to the acoustics. 

The new building of the Aeolian Co. will 
be sixteen stories in height. There will 
be two entrances, one in Forty-second 
street and the other in Forty-third, the 
atter to be the main entrance to the con- 
ert hall. The decorative plan has not been 
lecided upon yet, but no expense will be 
spared by the Aeolian Co. in making the 
entire building one of the show places 01 
the city, while the hall itself in luxury and 

eauty will rank with any auditorium of 
he kind in the world. 

Four fine dressing-rooms for the artists 
vill be equipned with private baths. There 
vill also be spacious retiring rooms for the 
vomen in the audience and smoking-rooms 
for the men. These will be in the base- 

ent. There will be a small hall in the 
uilding which will be used for recitals, 
vhich have been a specialty of this com- 
any for some years. These recitals will be 
iven at regular intervals during the sea- 

n, and the public will be admitted free 


The high standard of artists will be main- 
tained. It is too early yet to announce the 
interior arrangement of the building on all 
the floors. It has been decided, however, 
to have the talking machine and the music 


A number of musical societies have ap- 
plied to the Aeolian Co. already for use 
of the hall but no contracts have yet been 
signed in this particular. 

The company took possession of the old 
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Front Elevation of the Zolian Company’s New Home, Now Building on Forty- 
second Street, New York. This Handsome Structure Will Provide Auditoriums 
for Large Concerts and Recitals, Besides Studios for Teachers 


roll department in the basement. There 
will be about thirty small rooms there, with 
steel racks, etc., and every facility for the 
despatch of this business will be furnished. 
On the third floor will be a large and beau- 
tiful pipe organ. There will also be in- 
dividual player-piano rooms. 

Some of the top floors will be rented 
for studios. 


church property that has been a landmark 
in Forty-second street, between Fifth and 
Sixth avenues, on June 6 Workmen be- 
gan tearing down the church. 

Mendelssohn Hall was known for years 
as the cradle of musical genius in New 
York. Here hundreds of artists had their 
débuts. It is expected that Aeolian Hall 
will fill a similar function. 





Two Aborn Companies End Seasons 


Two of the five Aborn English Grand 
\pera Companies have closed their seasons, 
eaving three of these organizations still 
1 the field, at Ford’s Opera House, in Bal- 
imore. the New National, in Washington, 


’. C.. and at McVicker’s, in Chicago. The 
ne at Washington will close its season on 
lune 17, that at 


Baltimore will run until 


June 24, while the one in Chicago is sched- 
uled to continue until July 1. 


An Italian named Barbieri has invented 
an apparatus which, apnlied to the piano, 
records automatically all the sounds given 
forth with their proper duration, thus en- 
abling composers to preserve their most 
fugitive imspirations, 


Johan Svendsen Dies 


CopENHAGEN, June 14.—Johan Svendsen, 
the eminent Norwegian composer, died 
here to-day at the age of 71. He was, with 
the exception of Grieg, the best known of 
Norwav’s composers. His teachers were 
David, Hauptmann, Reinecke and Richter 


and his most famous works the violin “Ro- 


mance” in G. 


MARY GARDEN FINDS 
WEST “ ADORABLE ” 


With Particular Reference to that 
Glorious San Francisco— 
Off to Europe 


Mary Garden returned to New York 
Monday from what she described as “the 
most wonderful experience of my life ex-- 
cept being in love.” This referred to her 
trip to the cities of the Pacific Coast, from 
Seattle to Los Angeles, included in her 
transcontinental concert tour. Miss Gar- 
den is habitually enthusiastic, but her en- 
thusiasm was never so glowing as in her 
description of San Francisco and the rest 
of the “adorable West.” 

“San Francisco makes New York look 
provincial,” said she. “In that glorious 
throbbing metropolis, all seem to feel and 
to understand the things that have gone 
into making nations great and art wonder- 
ful and love divine. 
them; it is 


Life is not a jest with 
a realization of the beautiful. 
rheir city makes New York look as real 
as a tin ‘soldier would look alongside of 
Napoleon. The Pacific Coast possesses that 
which has made the marbles of Italy, the 
music Of Germany and the art of France- 
understanding and ideal. 

“They have grown in the West like the 
beautiful things in nature. San Francisco 
is like a Carrara marble set in an Italian 
palace garden. It is the ideal combination 
of art and nature and the fitness of things. 
[ felt when I sang in all those wonderful 
cities, from Vancouver to Los Angeles, 
that I could look over the footlights and 
find response and understanding. There 
was no ‘diamond horseshoe’ in front 
me, but an attitude in the audience that 
wished me ‘good luck.’ My whole week in 
San Francisco was gorgeous. I have never 
met such people nor read such _ notices. 
From Denver west the papers couldn’t say 
nice enough things about me, but east of 
Denver some of the critics seemed to re 
lect a part of the New York attitude to- 
wards my singing. 

“In Kansas City, however, I found the 
same appreciation of art and friendly atti- 
tude as in San Francisco. I couldn’t stand 
Salt Lake, though, with its tabernacles and 
its Mormons. It is the ‘limit’ in capital 
letters. The women all looked like bags 
ot salt. 1 wondered how Mormonism 
thrived when I looked at the men until |] 
saw the women. In Peoria the management 
called my concert off because I wouldn't 
sing the ‘Salomé’ aria, which loses its 
whole effect when taken out of the opera 
so I hired a hall myself on a day’s notice. 
They placarded the town for me and | 
couldn't go out on the street without 
crowds following me and_ shouting my 
name and almost starting a riot. And, 
would you believe it, the house was packed 
the next evening. There was $1,200 taken 
in at the door and it all went to me, be- 
cause it was my concert. 

“Altogether the whole trip was amusing 
and instructive and I shall be glad to re- 
peat it. 

_ Miss Garden sailed from New York 
Tuesday on the Kaiser Wilhelm I]. She 
was obliged to call off her engagements at 
the Paris Opéra because of her concert 
tour, but, although the management was 
angry on that account, she said that she 
might sing Salomé there before the end of 
the season. She intends to rest in Switzer- 
land before returning to this country in Oc: 
tober to rejoin the Chicago-Philadelphia 
Opera Company. She will appear in Phila- 
delphia November 10 as Carmen, singing 
that role for the first time in this country. 


Mr. and Mrs. Watters Hold Summer 
Classes in Europe 


Mr. and Mrs. Wilford Watters, teacher 
of voice, sailed on Tuesday last for a four 
months’ trip to Europe. They were ac- 
companied by a party of their pupils, who 
will continue their vocal studies at the Wat 
ters Summer studios, which will be located 
this year at Gmunden, Austria, in the 
Schloss Orth, the castle of the famous 
Johann Salvatore, Archduke of Austria 
who disappeared twenty years ago. On 
their return to New York Mr. and Mrs 
Watters will occupy their new studios at 
No. 47 West Seventy-second street. 


Joseph Bennett, Noted London Music 
Critic, Is Dead 
LONDON, June 12.—Joseph Bennett, for- 
merly music critic of the Morning Tele 
graph, died here to-day. 
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UBINSTEIN 
musical world. 


introduced him to 


distinction for pianists in Europe. 


the 
TSCHAIKOWSKY was 

his musical mentor. Awarded the Ru- 
binstein Prize, at Berlin, the most coveted 








Vienna—“As usual, he was re- 
ceived with unbounded enthusi 
lagblatt 


asm.”—Neues Wiener 


Berlin—‘“A technical wizard. His 
playing is full of rare poesy.”’ 


Allg. Musik Zeitung. 


success." —El Tiempo. 


Madrid—‘“He won a remarkable 
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FR (Philharmonic Society, the entire Royal 

Family attending), Vienna, Budapest, 
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“The next in succession to Ru 


instein himself. Jhevinne h 
the titanic technique 
achieves all things, the sweeping 
eloquence, the climaxes almost 
orchestral, the deep voiced 
singing of melody, the massive 
and glowing sonority.’’—Bostoi 


Transcript. 





‘*THE REAL RUBINSTEIN No. li IS 
LHEVINNE.**—Henry T. Finckin N. Y. kv 
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Dear MusicaAL AMERICA: 

Knowing you to be the benefactor of all 
musicians, | am sure that you will be very 
glad to hear these tidings which show how 
every musician may fill his pockets with 
gold, and to give your readers a chance to 
learn about it. It is not often that one 
finds such wonderful things in a newspaper, 
but I have just been reading about Dr. Ju- 
lia S. Sears, who has been lecturing to 
New Yorkers and telling them how to get 
gold by psychology. Here is the keynote 
(The main theme, one might say; the de- 
velopment section comes later.) 

“The cosmic hand pushes the human ego 
along the universal path. Grip the cosmic 
hand,” says the lecturer, “and riches come 
easily.” Not only is the world what you 
make it, but you can make it gold and turn 
it into actual money, elucidates the reporter. 

This is exactly what all musicians want 
to do, and now it proves to be easy. Just 
get into closer touch with the cosmic hand 
and give it the mystic grip of fellowship. 
“Behind you, at all times,” further elu- 
cidates the reporter, “is the cosmic hand 
driving you on.” 

You have either got to run or turn and 
grasp it in friendly fashion if you are not 
to be annihilated. If you try the running 
process you lose, anyway, because the cos- 
mic hand holds the universal Marathon rec- 
ord. It is no trick at all for it to override 
and crush you, and that is why it beats you 
if you try to outdo it on the track. Here 
| have thought all these years that it was 
a ravenous wolf pursuing me and have, in 
consequence, lived a wretched existence. 
If I had known all this time that it was 
only a philanthropic cosmic hand anx- 
ious to give me a handout, I would long 
ago have turned and accepted the proffered 
coin. I shall do so now at once, but as its 
gifts are free for all I want to communi- 
cate the good news to the world of impov- 
erished and suffering musicians before 
availing myself of the opportunity. — his 
sudden universal opulence of musicians 
will vastly help the musical world, because 
all the bad ones are probably weak natures 
and will all go to the bad very quickly, 
leaving only the good ones to carry on the 
world’s musical affairs next season. _ 

[t will please you to know that Dr. Sears 
said that she told the Englishmen that the 
\mericans led all in their capacity to grasp 
the cosmic hand. “The English people, 
with tears streaming down their faces, are 
crving for truth, and I gave it to them. | 
showed them how the cosmic hand has 
pushed the human egos of the Americans 
far ahead of all other races on the earth. 
lhe quotation marks are the reporters. 
She said, further, that Americans are 
wealthy because they know the law of sup- 
oly and are reaching out for the wealth 
about them. 1 always supposed that they 
were wealthy because they robbed the 
banks and got all the beef and oil that 
there was in the world and then sold it to 
the populace at a premium. _“Meekness 
and poverty are only ignorance,’ Dr. Sears 
is said to have said. Ah, how immeas- 
urable must have been the depths of my) 
ignorance all this time! 
el Swat the fly,” says F. P. A. What | 
say is, “Grasp the cosmic hand.” 

* 7 * 

That is one way to fortune (Another 
wav which another psychologist assures us 
is the right one is to regularly and sys- 
tematically formulate mental pictures of 
the thing which we want and it will event- 
tally come to us. That is, if you want 
money, what you have got to do 1s to think 
of money in the particular form in which 
vou want it. If you want coin, you must 
think of coin and in the particular denom- 
If you want bills you must 
think of bills and, of course, it is just as 
easy to make them $1,000 bills as V’s 
The more clearly you can make this picture 
in your mind, and the more regular and 


ination de sired 


persistent you are in your exercise of con- 
centration, the more speedily and easily 
will you receive payment. 

I tried this for a long time, but all I suc- 
ceeded in doing was to lose a lot of good 
time that I might have applied in a much 
better way, and to experience an ag- 
gravated sense of disgust at having allowed 
my mind to dwell upon such a mundane 
and sordid matter. I was glad to get back 
to music, where I belonged, and do not 
recommend this mode of obtaining money. 
Since I returned from psychology into the 
musical fold I have been able to live better 
than I used to. 

However, there is something, you know, 
in this “law of opulence” so differently in 
terpreted by different kinds of new thought 
ers. It consists chiefly in doing the best 
that is in you to do, doing it as if it were 
fun and never giving up the ship. This is 
not always instantaneous in its results, but 
it is usually sure. 

* * * 


\ way for composers to succeed might 
be to “command” performances of their 
works. In Europe kings command the 
performance of this or that work. In 
\merica, as we well know, every man is a 
king. Why, then, not let him, if he be a 
composer, command the performance of his 
compositions and then command the pub- 
lishers to pay him his royalties at the point 
of a pistol? This would lend the romance 
of the old days of piracy to the prosaic 
modern profession of being a composer 

I am led to think of this matter by read 
ing of the recent “command” performance 
of Bulwer Lvtton’s comedy “Money,” at the 
Drury Lane Theater, London. Of course, 
the “Song of A®gir was sung, the Emperor 
being present. The title page of the 
music bears the inscription, “Song to 
JEgir,—Words and Music by H. M. the 
German Emperor, King of Prussia, Wil 
helm IT.” The cover of the song shows a 
party of Norsemen invoking the aid of the 
sea god, preparatory to a war expedition 
The song begins: 


Hail JE gtr, lord of billows 
Whom Nick and Nix obe\ 


Nick, in this sense, you will understand, 
does not refer to old Nick, that is to say, 
myself. I obey nobody, and do not live in 
the water. I am more at home in th 
flame, although about this season of the 
year I confess to hankering for a dip in 
the salt sea waves. But, apropos of the 
“Song to A¢gir,” you know that they used 
to say in Germany, at the time this song 
first appeared, that the Emperor was a 
great man—he could “dirigiren, regieren, 
@giren, gieren and irren,” which is about as 
clever as it is cruel. 

gut let the composers think about the 
matter of “command” performances. It 
might be necessary to use a pistol for this 


purpose also. 
ee 3 


Leon Rice, the New York tenor, recently 
gave a program of songs at Jermain Hall, 
in Albany. Subsequent to this event he 
wrote to a friend of mine enclosing a clip- 
ping from the Albany Times Union (which 
certainly got its foot in it this time). Said 
the 7imes Union: “Other participants were 
Charles Willeby, Louis Reichardt, Carl 
Bohm, Peter Cornelius, Oley Speaks and 
Harriet Ware.’ 

Peter Cornelius was present by special 
permission from myself: [ having released 
him from the under world as Orpheus was 
released, because he could sing pretty well, 
although he had to be consigned to that 
region because he sinned in introducing too 
restless a modulatory scheme into the 
“Barber of Bagdad.” It isn’t often that a 
singer has the assistance at his concerts 
of composers who have long since passed 
beyond the pale of the living. In fact, 
since the days of Orpheus I do not believe 
that any one except Mr. Rice has had this 
distinction. I am not sure, though, that 
even Orpheus, after his return from the 
under world, assisted at any concerts 

Oh, you Times Union! You should 
teach your music critic that the list of 
names opposite the compositions is that of 
the composers. 

This matter reminds me of the story of 
the man who was ordering some wine from 
the wine card on an ocean liner 

“For myself I will take half a bottle of 
Laubenheimer; my wife will have a half 
bottle of Oppenheimer, and i 

“Excuse me,” said the waiter, 


“that is 


not the wine card, it is the passenger list.” 
** * 

How is this! Americans are to rut 

an opera house in Paris. This seems not 


to be a cry of “Wolf, wolf.” A dispat 

from Paris to the New York Times says 
that the present plan is backed by Henry 
W. Taft and George J. Gould. The scheme 
is said to have been first regarded in Paris 
with a good deal of cynicism, despite the 
fact that a large sum had been paid last 
January for a site and work actuall 
started. I am surprised that there should 
be ground for cynicism when the money 


Was actually paid. It is usually when one 
does not pay that he must listen to cynical 
remarks. One who pays ought not to be 
subjected to this. 

lhe contract for the present building re 
quires that it should be ready for opening 
within two years from the date of sign- 
ing. The only thing that causes me to 
doubt that this undertaking will be carried 
to compketion is the fact that it is saddled 
with two names. Now, when you hear 
that Oscar Hammerstein is going to do a 
thing, that particular thing usually gets 
done. But when one hears that Henry W 
Taft and George J. Gould are to built an 
opera house one wonders how soon they 
will fall out or one will fall out and the 
other quit. However, far be it for me to 
be cynical when the money is already paid. 

But, as a matter of fact, has the money 
been paid? I only saw it said that it had 
been in the newspaper. 

* * * 

Miss Alice L. Higgens, a charity worker 
of Boston, has suggested that the singing 
of songs would drive the desire for drink 
out of man. This is quite in line with 
things on which I have recently mused. It 
is quite true that so long as you can keep 
a man singing he cannot be drinking at 
the same time. It is also true that if you 
can keep him singing long enough and 
often enough, he will eventually discover 
that the pleasure which he has in song will 
be annihilated by an excessive devotion to 
strong drink: in other words, the pleasures 
of spiritual stimulation will be somewhat 
literally drowned out by the pleasures oi 
physical stimulation. Whereas, it might 
be difficult to drag a man back from 
the brink of the D.T.’s in this way, it might 
be a very desirable thing to fortify by 
song those who have not yet drunk too 
much, either from lack of time or from 
mere latency of desire. Catch 'em young, 
Miss Higgins, and keep them hard at their 
song his will probably place a good 
many saved souls to your credit. But if 
you expect that some subtle, moral appre 
ciation of the superior worth of song will 
cause them to renounce the booze—well, 
that is where you and I part company 

: 2 

lhe great singers, one by one, are feel 
ing the pressure of the movement for sing 
ing in English, whether it be opera or con- 
cert. Leo Slézak is the last. He has 
signed a contract for concerts in fifteen 
American cities next season, and a con- 
siderable part of the program, so he says, 
will be rendered in English. He says that 
in the course of his American experiences 
he has managed to acquire the language to 
a certain extent and to appreciate its beau 
ties and advantages and that he would wel- 
come the opportunity to sing one of the 
great dramatic operas in English. 

lt is pretty certain that when America 
wants a reasonable thing it will get it. It 
would be surprising 1f the world’s vocal 
artists did not pay some heed to the wish 
for singing in English, which has been 
voiced on so many sides during the last 
year or so. In fact, in the heat of this 
argument the old question, which might 
briefly be called Wullnerism vs. ‘Tetraz- 
zinism, has been dropped entirely in favor 
of the newer question 

The man is blind, however, or deaf, who 
does not recognize that the sentiment 
against the singing of the great European 
operas in English is as deeply grounded in 
a certain part of American human nature 
as is the desire for a total anglicising of 


opera. The great singers, even some ot! 
the American ones, scout the idea of sing- 
ing European grand opera in English. | he 
same is true of many opera goers lhe 
long and short of the matter is, that the 
country has got to sift down sooner o1 
later to a rational basis which takes into 
account every real factor in the case L he 


enthusiasts for English will probably not 
sweep everything before them, especiall) 
in the big operatic centers. I predict that 
the cause of Opera in English will move 


very slowly at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. It will make much quicker head 
way with smaller operatic ventures in 


smaller piaces, where the populace has not 
had a life-long familiarity with the old 


operatic war horses in their original lin- 
guistic form. Why should a man who has 
known thé text of “Rigoletto” by heart all 
his lite want suddenly to have it sung in 
Knglish? The idea is the extreme of ir- 
rationality. On the other hand, it is en- 
tirely rational that the American who has 
never heard “Rigoletto” in his life would 
much rather become acquainted with it in 
English. 

As to the argument that foreigners will 
have opera only in their own tongue, | 
don't consider that this is so very strong. 
After the French succeed in getting a Ger- 
man opera translated they usually give it 
in a spirit so foreign to that in which it 
was conceived that there is some doubt as 
to the worthwhileness of having given it 
at all. More of its native spirit would have 
been retained if it had been sung in its 
original language. In that case, however, 
it could be done only at the very greatest 
operatic centers, where all, or most of the 
hearers are familiar with the original lan- 
guage in which the opera was written. As 
such operas are so infrequently given any 
where else than tn such centers, anyway, 
this argument seems to me_ reduced to 
something approaching triviality. 

|! am sufficiently heretical to confess that 
| would rather hear the Wagnerian music 
dramas in German than in English, because 
[ am familiar with the German and the 


music fits its perfectly. The English lan- 
fuage would have to he pretty severely 
strained in many places to fit it. To my 


thinking, the opera in English matter is 
in the hands of American composers ot 
opera—in proportion as they succeed we 
will get what we want. 

* * * 

Speaking of American opera, let me tell 
you of something that happened in the 
family of Horatio Parker when he won the 
opera prize. The result of the award was 
announced to the family, whereupon the 
youngest daughter exclaimed: “Wasn't it 
lucky, papa, that the other operas were so 
bad ?’ Your 

MEPHISTO. 








UNCLE SAM AND 
PAVLOWA AS MOSCOW 
ARTIST SEES THEM 


























The Rabinoff-Atwell forces who have 

large of the Pavlowa-Mordkin, Diaghi- 
leff, Balalaika and other tours of the 
United States predict a Russian conquest of 
this country. Ben Atwell, who has charge 
of the publicity of these ventures, says that 
‘all that is best in Russian musical and 
choreographic artistry will come to the 
United States for a brief stay during the 
Winter.” His belief seems to be shared by 
the Russian press \ Moscow Theate 
cartoonist portrays Uncle Sam (note the 
Russian idea of Uncle Sam) monopolizing 


Mme. Pavlowa. 
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THOMAS ORCHESTRA 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Playing Brief Willow Grove En- 
gagement—Looking Ahead to 
Opera Season 


PHILADELPHIA, June 12.—Announcements 
of what we are to expect in the way of 
grand opera the coming season, beginning 
November 3, furnish the principal items 
of musical interest in this locality at pres- 
ent, even the many conservatory concerts 
and pupils’ recitals being almost at an end, 
though to be sure, the out-of-door bands are 
furnishing much in the way of musical en- 
joyment for big crowds of people. The 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra, from Chica- 
go, opened its engagement at Willow Grove 
yesterday afternoon, conducted, as last sea- 
son, by Frederick A. Stock, and the opening 
programs were listened to by more people 
than the big pavilion would hold, the au- 
dience overflowing into every available 
inch of surrounding space. It is estimated 
that 40,000 persons visited the grove during 
the day. Mr. Stock was given a welcome 
of great cordiality, which he well deserved, 
for the Thomas Orchestra undoubtedly is 
one of the finest in the country, and as it 
is the principal organization to be heard at 
our leading resort this season, there is re- 
gret that the engagement is for but two 
weeks. 

As to operatic announcements, they are 
coming along thick and fast, and most of 
them are of an alluring nature. We are 
assured that Mme. Tetrazzini is to return 
to us, probably opening the season, though 
the statement that she is to sing here only 
twice is not welcome. However, hearing 
the diva twice will be better than not at all, 
as last season. Mary Garden, of course, is 
to be with us again and is to show us her 
Carmen, also, perhaps, her Aphrodite, in 
Baron Erlanger’s sensational opera, which 
Mary has sung with great success in Paris. 
and she will be the Prince in Massenet’s 
“Cendrillon” (“Cinderella”) when that 


work is produced with Maggie Teyte in the 
title rdle. Miss Teyte is to be one of the 
important new members of the company, 
coming from the Opéra Comique; in Paris, 
where she has sung several of Miss Gar- 
den’s roles. The return of Mme. Gerville- 
Réache as leading contralto of the com- 
panv. although she is expected to sing only 
during the first part of the season, and of 
Polese, the baritone, who was one of the 
most popular of all the singers heard here 
under Mr. Hammerstein, will be other in- 
teresting events, and the engagement of 
Henri Scott, Philadelphia’s own baritone, 
heard for one season with Hammerstein, 
but for the last year or so singing with 
marked success in Europe, is a welcome 
announcement. Mr. Scott, whose career 
in grand opera was started with the Phila- 
delphia Operatic Society, his début being 
made as Mephistopheles, in “Faust,” like 
Allen Hinckley of the Metropolitan Com- 
pany, is doing much to give musical dis- 
tinction to our city. .He will come back 
with several new roles and is expected to 
take rank with the leading artists of the 
Philadelphia company. 

Among the new operas to be heard will 
be Horatio Parker’s prize winner, “Mona,” 
and “The Jewels of the Madonna,” by 
Wolf-Ferrari, composer of “The Secret of 
Suzanne,” one of last season’s most pro- 
nounced successes. It is also stated that 
Giuseppe Sturani, whose popularity as a 
director never has been exceeded here, 
will return, and that Mme. Mazarin, the 
dramatic soprano, will be with us again if 
her three years’ contract at the Monnaie 
Theater, Brussels, can be canceled. 


Mm Ia ¥ 


Damrosch’s Appreciation of 
Christine Miller’s Singing 


Christine Miller, the contralto, has re- 
ceived the following letter from Walter 
Damrosch, following the recent tour she 
made with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra: 

“All good things must come to an end. 
And so our long Spring tour has ended at 
last, and we are all returning towards our 
respective homes. But I must write to tell 
you what a great pleasure your work has 
been to me during the entire tour. 

“You have not only a lovely voice, but 
you are a very conscientious artist, with 
lofty ideals, and your work during the 
entire tour has been on a high level of 
achievement.” 


Walter 











Concert Direction 


BRADFORD MILLS 


merican Musical Bureau 


864 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


Invites the Attention of Musical Clubs, Societies and 
Concert givers to the following list of Artists and 
Attractions for the season of 1911-12. 


— Sole Management— 


Volpe New York Symphony Orchestra 
Spring Festival Tour Middle Western States—]912 


IRENE ARMSTRONG 


American Soprano 





Mabel Strock 


Colorature Soprano 





Margaret Berry Miller 
Soprano 








Mme. Marie Stilwell-Hagar 


Contralto 


Wilmot Goodwin 


Basso Cantante 


Walter Bently Ball 
Bertram Peacock 


Baritones 


Templeton Streator 


Tenor 


EMIL STUERMER 


The Young Dresden Violinist 


First American Tour 


The New York Oratorio Quartet 


MABEL STROCK, Soprano 
Mme. STILWELL-HAGAR, Contralto 
TEMPLETON STREATOR, Tenor 
WILMOT GOODWIN, Bass 
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Gotha. 


astonishing technic, plastic and with 


that she had to play another encore, 


Gotha, Germany, December 16, 1910. 


GERMANY 


From Myrtle Elvyn, who played with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra in Beethoven Hall, 
we heard the Liszt E flat major concerto. 
She mastered this pompous and difficult composition 
with perfect ease, beautiful phrasing and dignified tone 
production.—Berliner Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, De- 


In Myrtle Elvyn we became acquainted with 
a thoroughly high-class pianist, who played 
beautifully, with a clear transparent touch, 
sharp rhythm, and a simply wonderful, 
(Godowsky School) technique.—Translation from Neue 
Zeitschrift fuer Musik, Leipzig, April 6, 1911. 

Miss Elvyn proved by her expressive play- 
ing her possession of a richly emotional and 
temperamental nature and the finest musi- 
cal instinct. The rendering of the Andante and Finale 
from ‘‘Lucia di Lammermoor” by Donizetti, arranged 
for the left hand alone by Leschetizky, was a wonderful 
performance. Miss Elvyn also proved herself very suc- 
cessful as a composer by playing a theme of her own, 
with variations. The great and well-earned applause 
given the artiste was acknowledged by Miss Elvyn with 
a number of encores.—Translation from Leipziger Tage- 


Rarely has an audience in the Logensaal been 
so enthusiastic and hearty in their applause 
as last night, when Myrtle Elvyn made such 
a wonderful success, the like of which 
witnessed here, which even the most 
cannot duplicate. She introduced herself most bril- 
liantly with the Grieg A minor concerto. 
a surety incom- 
parable; not only the way she mastered the richly sig- 
nificant allegro, with its sparkling waves, soulful sing- 
ing of the adagio, reveling in its northern folk song, 
and the powerful marcato, but also the way she under- 
stood making the orchestra secondary 
called forth the greatest admiration and made the com- 
position such a grand success, so that 
would be pleased to meet her again very soon. The 
second part consisted of three well-known Chopins. The 
next number, Schubert’s serenade, ‘“‘Hark, Hark, the 
Lark,”’ transcribed by Liszt, was a veritable triumph, 
beautifully interpreted, reminding one 
jewel. An encore was, of course, inevitable, which, 
however, was an especial surprise, being an etude for 
the left hand alone, played with such extraordinary 
technic that we were reminded of Count Geza Zichy, 
who about thirty years ago gave concerts for the left 
hand alone, but who, of course, especially improved 
his left hand, having lost his right hand: 


famous names 


to her playing, 


here, however, 


tremendous applause followed this astonishing rendition 


composition.—Translation from the Gothaische Zeitung, 


MYRTLE ELVYN 


An American Artiste Triumphant—Tours America 1911-1912 
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Mendelssohn 


Eminently musical 


Carreno and Menter. Her playing of Brahms, with its 
German heaviness, and of 
Etudes, beautifully and incomparably reproduced, was Her 
a credit to her musical ability and remind one of Fanny 
Davies and other famous Schumann exponents. Next 
the same result was attained without compulsion. Such to these numbers, the prize will have to be awarded her 
Chopin playing. We have to pay homage to her great 
virtuosity and also to the roundness of her piano tone, 
which comes out everywhere with a warmth of soul and 
feeling. We hope this brilliant 


Schumann Symphonic 


star in the pianistic 


endowed with an 


Leipzig. exquisite sense of musical conception, phras- Miss 
of a sparkling ing and tone production, she plays with a London. 

full, clear, never harsh tone, very much like the power- 

ful and grand renditions with which we still remember from ‘‘Lucia,”’ 


feeling. An 
demonstrate 


ever heard here. 
with her naturally 
gained the sympathy of her audience even before she 
And her playing! It reminded one 
of Felix Dreyschock; like him, her great forte is power 
of expression, and her playing simply carries her hear- 
Yet she does not misuse her strength, 
perfectly the art of making it the 
means to gain artistic results. She also knows how to 
make her piano sing, as only the real womanly nature 
her fully matured and all powerful 
technic, especially in the left hand, explains the general 
attractiveness of her playing. The tasks which are as 
left to the masculine player find 
excellent solution under her hands as the 
and sentimental parts, for which parts 
specially chosen interpreter. No matter 
what Myrtle Elvyn plays, whether trying to reproduce 
the old masters, taking us into the 
classics, or whether she appears in the 
sparkling armor of modern technic, one is always stirred 
to the depths by her performance, as it is always gen- 
uinely musical, 
and delights and warms the soul. Owing to this well- 
rendered work the concert was unusually successful and 
met with the warmest enthusiasm.—Translation from 
Anzeiger, Miihlhausen, Germany, October 


ENGLAND 


and fashionable audience gathered 
Aeolian Hall for Myrtle Elvyn's 


touched the keys. 


ers away with it. 
but understands 


a rule preferably 


more delicate 


the meaning 
realm of the 


London. at 


pianoforte 
the brilliant and charming pianist’s delightful interpre- 
tation of Schumann, 
Times, April 


“Etudes 
while 


clear and 
Etudes Symphoniques” was played with a 
of exaggeration and affectation, and 
in Chopin’s Funeral March Sonata she showed genuine 
arrangement by lLeschetizky served to 
well-developed left-hand technique.— 
The Star, April 29 1911. 


London. to 


welcome absence 





heavens will be secured, and, in fact, it should be the 
duty of our Leipzigers to get her for our great Concert 
Institute.—Translation from Leipziger Neueste Nach- 
richten, Saturday, April 1, 1911. 

brilliant instrumental concert was 
Muhlhausen. given last night by the Allgemeiner 
Musikverein. A bright star appeared 
on the musical horizon, and this star was Myrtle Elvyn, 
an American, and yet German, who outshone all pianists 
Endowed by nature with beauty, and 


pleasant and winning way, she 


contrived, animated, captivating, 


recital and heartily applauded 


Brahms, Chopin, etc.—Evening 


Elvyn'’s performance of Schumann's 
Symphoniques” was astonishing. 


wonderful playing of the Sextet 


the left hand alone, marked her 
further as a newcomer of exceptional natura! abilities 
Daily Express, April 29, 1911. 


is strong and flexible and her 
incisive. Schumann's 
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MORE FRENCH OPERA 
IN MONTREAL'S PLAN 


Manager Jeannotte Returns To 
Announce Details of The 
Next Season 


MoNTREAL, June 12.—The répertoire of 
the Montreal Opera for next season, as an- 
nounced by Clerk Jeannotte on his return 
from Paris last week, indicates a tremen- 
dous effort to popularize the institution 
with the French element of the population, 
which looked rather askance at it last year. 
The only Italian operas to be performed 
which were not on last year’s repertoire 
are Puccini's “Manon Lescaut,” which 
is unfamiliar in this country, and “Rigo- 
letto” and “Il Barbiere di Seviglia.” On 
the other hand, the list of projected l'rench 
additions to the répertoire is lengthy and 
includes Saint-Saéns’s “L Ancétre,” Char- 
pentier’s “Louise,” Massenet’s “Jongleur 
de Notre Dame,” “Werther” and “La Nav- 
arraise,’ and André Messager’s “Madame 
Chrysanthéme.” The company is immense- 
ly strengthened on the French side, while 
on the Italian it does not appear to be any 
stronger if as strong as last year. Pi- 
mazzoni will be seriously missed. There 
will be no attempt to keep any particular 
set of nights for French and Italian opera 
respectively. 

The list of singers, now practically com- 
plete. is as follows: Sopranos, Ester Ferra- 
bini, Felie Dereyne, Beatrice Bowman, Lea 
Choiseul, Alice Michot, Mlle. Larue ( very 
promising young Canadian); contraltos, 
Yvonne Courso, Simone Riviere; tenors, 
Ugo Colombini, Edmond Clément, Michel 
d’Arial, Strotesco, Paul Sterling: baritones, 
George Bonafe, Nicoletti, Weinmann, Hugh 
\llan; basses, Cargue, Cervi, Huberty, 
Panneton (a French-Canadian). 

Of these all except Ferrabini, Michot, 
Riviere, Colombini, Clément, Allan and 
Cervi are new to the company. Dereyne, 
Cargue and Huberty have been heard in 
Montreal with other companies and all 
three are exceedingly popular. 

There will be no associate conductor this 
year, the experiment last year having been 
a complete failure. Instead, there will be 
two conductors, each completely independ- 
ent in his own field: Signor \gic le Jacchia 
in the Italian and M. Hasselman in the 
l‘rench (he orchestra will be enlarged 
to torty-four; it never exceeded forty last 
year. It is probable that the orchestral 
“pops” will be looked after by M. Hassel- 
man, who has had experience of that class 
of work in Paris. The season 1s to last 
twelve weeks, opening November 6, and 
His Majesty’s Theater will be considerably 
iltered, a horseshoe tier of boxes being 
put in behind the stalls. A guarantee fund 
of $60,000 for the season is assured. 

There will this year be a considerable 

‘mber of Montreal singers gaining opet 
itic experience in the chorus of the local 





WITH MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK AT HER SUMMER HOME 


























Left to Right: Ferdinand Schumann-Heink, Mme. Schumann-Heink and Paul Petri. In the Automobile: Lillian Jeffreys Petri 
and Mme. Schumann-Heink 


DELIGHTFUL informality marksthe tone, who has just returned from European _ be repeated at the Buffalo convention of the 


hospitality at the Schumann-Heink triumphs, and his gifted wife, Lillian Jef- New York State »iusic Teachers’ Associa- 


home in Singac, N. J., where the great con- treys Petri, the pianist. Mr. and Mrs. _ tion, late this month. The athletic young 

: Petri are responsible for the first produc- man shown on the extreme left, above, is 
traito entertains many musical guests dur- tion in America of Rudolf Zwintscher’s Ferdinand Schumann Heink, whom the 
ing the Summer. Among her recent vis- famous song cycle “Italy,” the premiére contralto affectionately describes as “my 
itors were Paul Petri, the American bari- being given in Newark on June 20. It will right hand.” 





opera company. Mr. and Mrs. Plamondon ‘“‘THE QUEST ” SUNG IN Cleveland, and David Stephens, tenor, ot 
Mrs. 


the latter is known on the stage as Alice Pittsburg. Ashbrook proved to be a 


Michot. have been conducting opera classes COMPOSER’S HOME TOWN singer of splendid attainments, with a voice 


for some months, and they and their pupils wtetiieiaai of large range and fine quality. She sang 
gave last w eek an extremely creditable per- Ethelbert Nevin’s Memory Honored by also a group of three songs preceding “The 
formance of Lalo’s Le Roi d’Ys. A Monday Musical Club in Sewick- Quest. ; , 
score of young Montrealers took part in The club’s officers for this year are as 
this production and acquitted themselves ley, Pa. follows: John C. Slack, president; Paul N, 
with good dramatic style, good memory PittspurG, PA., June 12.—‘*The Quest,” Critchfield, first vice-president; Ethel W 
and complete presence of mind, as well as Ethelbert Nevin’s last work, had a fitting Christy, second vice-president; William G. 
the necessary vocal requirements. presentation last Friday night in the Se- Phelps, secretary, and Harry Hurst, treas- 
With its comparatively new musical de- wickley Auditorium of the Monday Mu-_ urer, all of whom live in Sewickley, Pa., 
partment, McGill University was able to sical Club. Nevin was born in Sewickley. one of Pittsburg’s fashionable suburbs. 
provide its own concert programs on the The text of “The Quest” was written by =. om 
occasion of the opening by the Governor- Randolph Hartley, and the work was or- ee oe a 
General, Earl coay. last Monday of the chestrated by Horatio Parker, after the Boston Mezzo-Soprano Returns from 
new and palatial medical building of the composer’s death. Musicians agree that Opera Triumphs in Madrid 
university. ihe pupils who performed be- this cantata reveals greater depth than is BosToN, June [2 Beatrice Wheeler, the 
fore His Excellency on this occasion and found in any of Mr. Nevin’s works, which mezzo-soprano of the Royal Opera, Madrid, 
were warmly commended for their work are world famous. It has a pronounced Spain, arrived in Boston last Tuesday to 
were Antoinette Panneton, soprano; Au melodic value, the first part being particu- spend the Summer in America. She will 
gusta Schmidt, violin; Evelyn Schmidt, larly beautiful. spend July and August in New Hampshire 
‘cello: E. Benoit, baritone, and Jeanne A small band of musicians, former mem- and will sail for l:urope early in Septem- 


Ross, violin. Clara Lichtenstein, assistant bers of the Pittsburg Orchestra, aided by ber. Miss Wheeler has been re engaged at 


director of the McGill Conservatorium, ac- Mrs. Walter Rye, played the accompani- the Madrid Royal Opera for the next sea 
companied K. ments. Mrs. Nevin, widow of the com- son, which opens November 1. She will 
poser, addressed a letter to the club, stating sing German and Italian roles, among the 





that she was delighted that the Monday important parts being Brangdne in “Tristan 


Praise for Chicago Chorus Manager Musical Club should present the work in und Isolde.” She will also sing the part 
Mr. Nevin’s own town. She paid Mr of the Page in “Les Huguenots,” following 
Cuicaco, June 12.—At the annual meet Parker a glowing tribute, saying that in the original score which gives two arias 
ing of the Apollo Club the president, Har- his orchestrations of the unfinished work instead of one, as often performed now 
rison G. Wells, honored the business man Mr. Parker had carried out her husband’s  adays, to the /’age, and she will also sing 
ager, Carl D. Kinsey, for his faithful and ideas as he wished them. She added: “I Orsini in “Lucrezia Borgia.” Miss Wheel- 
efficient service during the year. Manager know that Mr. Nevin considered this his  er’s re-engagement is a tribute to her art- 
Kinsey says that an announcement that the greatest work.” istic successes of last season, and it is very 
club would not give its concerts next sea The chorus was conducted by Carey E. apparent that she has become a_ favorite 
son was absolutely unauthorized. The so- McAfee and the solo parts were taken by with Spanish audiences, as she was before 
ciety will appear as in the past. C. E. N Mrs. Herbert Gray Ashbrook, soprano, of | with the Italians in Naples ay ee 
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Concerts—Oratorio—Recitals 


228 Keap St. 
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Telephone 
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WALTER L. BOGERT 


BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Lectures and Recitals 


644 Madison Ave., New York. Te 
ISABEL 


HAUSER 


Concert Pianist :: Season 1910-11 


Residence Studio, THE APTHORP, Broad- 
way and 7th St., New York 
Direction, Mrs. Paul Sutorius, 1 W. 34th St. 


LAMBERT 
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T E N Oo Soloist, St. Bartholomew’s 


Management: '*ALT[IR R. ANDERSON, 
5 W. 38th S*., New York 
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BASSO CANTANTE 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Studio: No. 126 West 70th Street, New York 
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COMPOSER 
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SOPRANO 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Broadway, New York City 


VIRGINIA ROOT 


SOPRANO 


Soloist with Sousa’s Band 
International Tour, 1910-1911 


CLARK 


American Tour; April and May, 1911 
REDPATH CONCERT BUREAU CO., Cable Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


WELDON HUNT 
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CAROLINA WHITE, Seprane 


of Chicago Opera Co. 
Studio, Steinert Building BOSTON, MASS. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





oT HE WIND,’* by Joseph Barnby, is 
arranged for men’s voices by Frank 
H. Brackett and is an attractive song in 
this form. It is melodic in style, with 
some virile writing in the opening meas- 
ures. Lhe arrangement is musicianly and 
vocal and should be sung by choruses seek- 
ing interesting novelties unaccompanied. 
7 ok * 


H TROTERE’S “A Night in Spain’t 

appears in an arrangement for tenor 
solo with chorus of men’s voices by George 
B. Nevin. It is well arranged, the solo being 
nicely conceived and the part writing satis- 
factory throughout. The piano accompani- 
ment is full and effective and it should be- 
come a popular number with male choral 


rganiz: itions. 
eS 


GOOD song in English ballad style is 
“The Little Girl I Love,”= by Eric 
Coates. It is melodious and is varied in its 
‘ontents; it however does not represent its 
composer at his best and will not be judged 
along with his excellent Shakespearean 
songs. It is to be had in three keys. 
x * * 
BYves pieces for the organ§, by P. A. 
Schnecker, are among the Oliver Dit- 
son Co.’s recent publications. They are 
‘Prelude in C,” “Intermezzo in C,” “Noc- 
turne in A Minor” and “Elegy in A flat.” 
* * * 


LARA A. KORN, the prolific com- 
poser, of East Orange, N. )., has an 
“{mpromptu’§ for the pianoforte. It is 
an acceptable piece of piano writing with a 
bold opening theme in C Minor, which 1s 
well handled. A ‘meno mosso” section in 
\ Flat Major, 12-8 time, is not so good, 
being too evident in its melody and not 
listinctive. A cadenza follows, bringing 
back the “Tempo I°,” with which the piece 
ends, 

A “Nocturne” by the same composer 1s 
a nice piano piece; it is unique in that the 
reviewer, though hard he has tried, has 
failed to discover anything nocturnal on 
any of the four pages that contain this 
music. It is in slow triple rhythm and 
gives the impression of its being a slow 
mazurka. The contrasting section in D 


*“Tie Winp.”’ By Joseph Barnby. Arranged 
for chorus of Men’s Voices by Frank H. Brackett. 
Published by the Oliver Ditson Co. Boston, Mass. 
Price 10 cents. 

‘A NicHT IN Spain.” tv H. Trotere. Ar- 
ranged for Tenor Solo with chorus of Male 
Voices by George B. Nevin. Published by the 


Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. Price 12 cents 
t“TuHe Littte Grre I Love.” Song by Erik 
Coates. Published by Boosey & Co., New York 


Price 60 cents. 

$Four PIEcES FOR THE ORGAN: “Prelude,” “Inter 
mezzo,” “Nocturne,” “Elegy.”’ By P. A. Schnecker. 
Published by the Oliver Ditson Co. Boston, Mass. 


flat is surely mazurka-like, if ever a move- 
ment was. It was this kind of thing that 
the great Brahms foresaw when he re- 
fused to and refrained from assigning def- 
inite titles to his piano compositions. The 
melodic scheme is nicely conceived, though 
it can hardly be said that it gives out any- 
thing of more than passing interest. 


* * * 


RANK E. TOURS, who has recently 
written a number of excellent songs, 
has just published another charming little 
lyric, “Il Dreamed”|| to a poem by Holman 
Quinn. It is exceedingly dainty in char- 
acter, with real melody and some excellent 
harmonic touches in the accompaniment A 
lovely effect is the reiteration of a synco- 
pated pedal G, which gives the phrase in 
which it is used much individuality. It is 
for a hieh voice and should meet with 
great success. 
x * * 


PKUMINENT organist, one who re- 
frains from writing church music 
himself, told the present reviewer some 
time ago that of all the bad contemporary 
music written and published, there were 
more anthems of no musical value pub- 
lished than compositions in any other form. 
It is indeed true. And so one feels par- 
ticularly thankful, when one receives an 
anthem such as Lucien G. Chaffin’s “He 
That Heareth My Word,’** one of the 
very best examples of the modern anthem 
which has come before this writer's notice. 
In “He That Heareth My Word” the 
composer has voiced his text, which is from 
the Gospel according to John, with utmost 
fidelity. His part writing is exemplary, 
logical and sound in conception and not 
crabbed or stiff in style. After some eight 
measures for the chorus there occurs as 
nicely conceived a canon in the octave, be- 
age solo, soprano and solo tenor, as could 
be desired. It is melodious and expressive, 
in spite of its being in strict canonic form 
and the accompaniment throughout is 
varied and interesting. Anthems such as 
this one are not written every day, and 
choirmasters will do well to examine it. 
Mr. Chaffin has written many anthems and 
some good organ music, and in all of his 
compositions gives evidence of his marked 
ability as a contrapuntist and of his being 
a musician of high attainments. 
“Nocturne.” For the Piano 
Published by Breit 


{**IMPROMPTU,” 
forte. By Clara A. Korn. 
konf & Hartel, New York 

“T DreaMep.”” Song for a high voice. By 
Krank E. Tours. Published by M. Witmark & 
Sons, New York. Price 60 cents. 

**“Tle THat HEARETH My Worp.” Anthem for 
mixed voices, with soprano and tenor duet. By 
Tucien G. Chaffin. Published by the Oliver Dit 
son Co., Boston, Mass. Price 12 cents. 





Lessons for Piano Teachers 
INE HUNDRED Model Lessons for 


Piano Teachers’* is the portentous 
title of a forbidding, black-covered and 
otherwise gloomy-looking book by one D. 
\W. Rowley, published Birmingham, Ala. 
“The study of music in any country should 
be pursued in the same systematic way as 
is the literary course of its national public 
schools,” asserts the author in a preface. 

“Finger exercise and scale work should be 
compared to the gymnastic work of 
schools,” he goes on to insist. “The étude 
work in music corresponds to inathameation, 
while the sonatas and pieces represent the 
language of the country.” 

With these matters in view Mr. Rowley 
has spent eleven years in putting together 
this book, the object of which is, in his 
own words, “to guide the piano teacher 
through a systematically arranged course of 
finger exercises, scales, études, sonatinas, 
sonatas and. pieces, including a prescribed 
‘ourse in pianoforte pedaling, elementary 
musical history and musical dic 
tionary” (whatever that may be). 

[he lessons are arranged in_ tabloid 
form, each being divided into three parts. 
The first is devoted to finger practice. Cer 
tain exercises in certain works (generally 
Schmitt’s op 16) are specified, as well as 
various scales and intervals. The second 
part gives slightly more advanced work of 
the same nature. The third gives the pieces 
proper. Naturally, it is impossible here to 
give anv idea of the enormous amount of 
material which Mr. Rowley deems suited 
to the attention of students. A rapid glance 


theory 


through the book impresses one with the 
belief that a large number of compositions 
advocated might advantageously have been 
replaced by others of equal facility, but far 
greater musical value. However, the 
teacher using this book, while following its 
principles, can doubtless use his own jude 
ment as regards substituting other material 
for that indicated. The third division. of 
each lesson also provides for theoretical 
and historical study. Written biographies 
of great musicians are occasionally de 
manded. One notes, with some surprise, in 
the 776th lesson, the request for a_biog- 
raphy of Tennyson. The ability of the pu 
pil after the 932nd lesson is in‘ended to be 
a oe ng great to enable him to perform 
the Grieg concerto. 


Improving Acoustics of Houston Audi- 
torium 


Houston, Tex., June 10—Work on the 
new Auditorium for the purpose of im 
proving its acoustic properties has been 
completed and the results are in every re 
spect most gratifying. Jacob Mazer, the 
acoustical engineer, is responsible for the 
improved conditions. Artists who have 
heen aware of the acoustical difficulties of 
the hall may now learn that it is ideal from 
every standpoint. Moreover, its seating 
capacitv is very large and its construction 
absolutely fireproof. 


Leontine de Ahna in Europe 


Leontine de Ahna, contralto, teacher at 
the Institute of Mus ical Art, sailed on 
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Conquest of Rome by Metropolitan’s New Russian Dancers— 
Godowsky’s Ambitious Plans for His Vienna Pupils — “‘ Chalia- 
pine Galas” in Paris—A French Near-Joke at the Expense 
of an American Impresario—German Critics Chafe Under 
Caruso’s Fees. 











HE musical event of the month in Rome, in the big Russian’s engagement by im- 
porting the baritone Stracciari, the tenor 
Macnez and one Fazzini from Italy, like- 
wise the little Spanish coloratura soprano, 
Elvira de Hidalgo, who was served to the 


Arturo Toscanini, succeeding 


Luigi Mancinelli, has inaugurated the sec- 


where 


ond cycle of “Exposition operas,” will be the 


Italian premiere of “The Girl of the 





taken into it. Professionals may also enter. 
The listening pupils pay half fees, and the 


$2,000 received in this way goes to defray 


the cost of the active students’ lessons, so 
you will begin to see how the scheme op 
erates. If an active pupil has no money, 
then | teach him for nothing, and he gets 
besides a grant of $40 a month to live on. 

“But I want to go further than that. 
Money should be no consideration where 
great talent is concerned. In fact, the idea 
of starting this ‘Meisterschule’ came to me 
from seeing so much splendid talent every- 
where going to the wall for want of sup- 
port, and mediocrity taking its place. It 
is no good making a virtuoso if you don’t 
help him on his real public career. I have, 
therefore, started a scheme of making my 
best pupils famous before they leave my 





Golden West.” Instead of Emmy Destinn, 


who cannot get away from Covent Garden, 
and the incapacitated Enrico Caruso, the 
creators of Minnie and Johnson for the 

Eternal City will be Emilia Burzio and 
Amadeo Bassi, with Pasquale Amato in his 
original role. The Covent Garden direc- 
tors have granted Bassi a three weeks’ 
leave of absence at the request of Puccini, 
who said he would not permit a production 
in Rome without him. 

The new Russian ballet corps that is to 
dazzle us at the Metropolitan next season, 
and especially the leaders, Nijinsky and 
Mile. Karsavina, have created a genuine 
sensation in. Rome, innocent of any press 
agent adulteration. Borodin’s “Prince 
Igor” has proved one of their strongest ve- 
hicles there. Italy's king and queen at- 
tended their initial performance. In_ the 
alternating performances of opera Alessan- 
dro Bonci came into his own again in the 
earlier Italian operas, notably “La Sonnam- 
bula,” with Rosina Storchio as his colora- 
tura partner. 

: - Ss 
OME of the German critics are much 
distressed because Enrico Caruso is to 
receive $2,500 a night when he sings at the 
Vienna Court Opera and on a few of the 
lyric stages in Germany in the Autumn 
Hanover, by the way, is the latest city to 
sign the Italian tenor for a single appear- 
ance at a fee that is nothing short of an 
affront to orthodox German economy. 
Thus did one of these critic persons vent 
his annoyance the other day: , 

“Caruso needs the Court Theaters nearly 
as much as the Court Theaters need him 
He wants the glory of having sung before 
crowned heads, and the crowned heads act 
very foolishly by not deducting the cost 
of the advertisement from the salary 
asked,” 





guest of King George. 
tion to visit Jan 
allowed him to play on his costly 





In the competition for street musicians held recently at the 
London, by the Daily Mirror the first prize was won by 
Paget, who was afterward taken to play for the Emperor of Germany, then the 
An attention the lad doubtless enjoyed more was an invita 
Kubelik, who expressed 
“Emperor” Strad. The Bohemian violinist then 
took his young guest to Bond street and 
incident recalls the fact that Marie Hall was a little street musician when Kubelik 
discovered her gift and sent her to his teacher, Sevcik, in Prague. 
ing illustration represents Kubelik acting as accompanist for the boy 
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JAN KUBELIK AND HIS NEW PROTEGE 


\pollo Theater, 
a boy violinist named David 


the greatest interest in his talent and 


bought him an old French violin. This 


The accompany 





* * * 


Metropolitan's patrons in an underdone 


| accordance with what has now become 
state a year or so ago. 


a Massenet tradition, the Paris pre- 
miére of “Roma,” the spectacular opera the 
composer of “Manon” has completed for 
the National Opéra of France, will fol- 
low a premiere at Monte Carlo. First of connection with the Imperial Academy 
all, Massenet has to solve the problem of of Music in Vienna, Leopold Godowsky’s 
devising another title, “Roma” having been position as head of the Meisterschule has 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. not yet lost its sense of novelty to the ex 
The Monte Carlo “try-out” will take place tent of chilling the pianist’s ardor in talk 
next February or March, and when the ing about it to interviewers. He has been 
novelty is brought into Paris as a Spring enthusing over it lately to the London 
attraction extraordinary the Russian lyric Standard. Much of it has been said before 
soprano, Marie Kousnietzoff, who is due and, in part, quoted here; all of it will 
in this country for part of the next Chi- doubtless be said again, as occasion may 
cago season, Lucy Arbell, the original Dul- offer. Several interesting new facts, how 


* * * 


OTWITHSTANDING his two years’ 


cinea of “Don Quichotte,” Lucien Mura- ever, come to light in the course of the in 
tore, Jean Noté and Delmas will head the _ terview. 
cast. “The idea of founding a special school 
Geraldine Farrar’s only appearance in in Vienna for the training of exceptionall) 
Paris this Spring, as yet, was made at a_ gifted pianoforte pupils started about nine 
gala matinée for the pension fund of the years ago,” Mr. Godowsky observed. “Emil 
Opéra Comique forces. Lydia Lipkowska Sauer was head of it for six years, and 
and Edmond Clement were among her as- Busoni followed him. The school was then 


run by a society called ‘The Friends of Mu 
Feodor Chaliapine has officially signal sic. It is now a State institution, and a 
ized his removal to the French capital with branch of the Royal and Imperial School 
a series of six “Chaliapine galas” at the of Music, and has been so since | was ap 
Gaité-Lyrique since the beginning of June. pointed in Busoni’s place two and a half 
[he Isola Brothers gave him an oppor years ago. 
tunity for the display of his versatility by “The ‘Meisterschule,’ as it is called, is 
presenting him first in Verdi’s “Don Car divided into two classes of students—the 
los,” then as Massenet’s Don Quixote, active and the that is, the per 
which he created last year at Monte Carlo, formers and the listeners. The former are 
finally as Don Basilio in “The Barber of limited to fifteen and the latter, termed 
Seville.” that role that finally “queered” ‘Hospitanten,’ to twenty-five. There is the 
him with the New York public. The di keenest competition to enter the first class, 
rectors further added zest to the interest and only the finished performers ar 


sociates. 


passive 


most 


care. The Government cannot be expected 
to grant any money for this purpose, for 
they spend a lot paying me $4,000 for 700 
hours a year. The Meisterschule pupils 
have already given an orchestral concert 
and a recital in Berlin with great success, 
and I want them to give the same concerts 
in other great cities. We shall come to 
London next Autumn or Winter. The 
proceeds of these events go to swell the 
funds for giving the greatly gifted a start 
and getting them known to the press and 
public beforehand in the manner described. 
You see the idea? The active student is 
supported by the passive pupils while at 
the Schule, and by public concerts when he 
leaves my care. 

“My present chief virtuoso is a Belgian. 
\ly next may be an Englishman, for pupils 
of many nationalities are to be found in the 
active and passive classes. I do all the 
teaching myself. I practically give a lesson 
before an audience, assisted by the best 
upper class pupils, discussing and playin 
in turn. I am allowed by the State to g 
on tour when I like, and the school closes 
when | am away, but when I take my holt 


days, usually by the sea, my pupils follow 
me.” 
* * . 
NEW Danish nerve-cure consists in 


laving the patient out on a grand 
pianoforte while a musician plays dreamy 
music to lull him to sleep Only one fatal 
ity has been reported so far, says a Lon 
don chronicler, and in that case it was the 
victim’s own fault—he wriggled about until 
he struck a false note. 


ie the course of his inaugural speech at 

the International Musical Congress 
held in London, Arthur J. Balfour, who is 
one of the most enthusiastic and discrim- 
inating patrons of music to be found on 
John Bull’s Island, skirted along the edge 
of what he described as a hobby of his own 
in regard to the philosophy of esthetics 
which promised interesting developments 
had he seen fit to elaborate upon it. 

“You may see such phrases as ‘roman- 
ticism,’ ‘classicism,’ ‘materialism’ and ‘im- 
pressionism,’ and such words as that, scat- 
tered up and down programs at concerts 
of good music,” observed the distinguished 
statesman; “but they have really no mean- 
ing, and no relevance to musical art. They 
are borrowed from literature, and when 
they are applied outside the scheme of lit- 
erature to the «esthetics of music, they be- 
come, in my opinion, if not absolutely un- 
meaning, as nearly unmeaning as possible. 

“For music has no element of copying 
Nature like art. It is not framed upon a 
study of Nature or man, as literature is: it 
stands by itself, self-supporting, self-suf- 
ficing, not having to borrow either termin- 
ology or ideas from any of the sister arts. 
There is another most interesting peculiar- 
ity of music from the philosophic point of 
view, which is that of all the arts it seems 
to be more intimately connected with what 
| may call dry scientific facts. You can 
state in terms of mathematical physics cer- 
tain very important truths with which mu 
sic 1s intimately connected. And at first 
sight it might seem, therefore, as if science 
Was to give you some assistance in building 
up a theory of musical wsthetics. 

“| confess my own opinion is that that 
belief will prove to be illusory. But it is a 
most interesting fact, and it separates mu 
sic from all the other arts and puts it on 
quite a separate basis. And although I do 
not believe that outside of the mathematical 
theory of the scale, or of the chords, or of 
the theory of harmony, you can ever de 
duce anything in the nature of a true mu 
sical wxsthetic, still, this intimate relation 
with mathematics and physics puts it upon 
entirely separate ground.” 

Oscar G. Sonneck represented this coun- 
try at the Congress, as he did in Vienna 
two years ago; Wesley Mills, in the ab- 
sence of any official representative for Can- 
ada, was on hand to represent McGill Uni- 
versity in Montreal. The Continental 
powers sent some of their most briliiant 
men. Hermann Kretschmar, director of 
the Royal High School of Music in Char 
lottenberg-Berlin, for instance, was sent 
over by the Prussian Government 

Guido Adler, who had come from Vienna 
on Austria’s official behalf, took occasion 
to observe that the representatives of the 
modern science of music were indebted to 
their English, colleagues particularly in the 
analysis of musical form, in which Eng 
lishmen had been the pioneers; likewise 
that the manner in which music was cult! 
vated in England far back in the Middle 
\ges served as a model for certain style 
periods. A line of the illustrious 
composers, stretching down from the ear- 
liest centuries to the present day, had 
served to assure English music a high rank. 
He would mention only three names from 
the palmy days of music in England 
Thomas Tallis, William Byrde and Henry 
Purcell, composers able to hold their own 
with the greatest of all times. One im 
mortal Old English song was heard even 
now on a spring day with as great delight 
as when it was first sung at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century. He meant, ex 
plains the report, that delightful composi 
tion, “Summer is icumen in.” Its effect is 
as fresh to-day as it was then, he declared, 
and so English music stands on a _ solid 
foundation. 


most 


It would be interesting to hear the exact 
reports delivered by these representatives 
in the bosom of their music circles at home 
after listening to a weak of British compo 
sitions. 

The outspoken Sheffield Telegraph openly 
complains that to give its foreign visitors 
a week of nothing but home-made music is 
neither a courteous nor a judicious act on 
the part of the directors of the Congress 
The same organ asserts boldly that the 
young British composer is his own worst 
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enemy. Much of his music is either in- 
sipid, turgid, or merely weakly imitative. 
‘The story of the young British composer 
of the last decade is largely a tale of lost 
opportunities.” 

* * * 


ig is extraordinary what an elephantine 

sense of humor some foreign newspa- 
And even more extraordinary 
than the mere fact of possession are the 
unblushing revelations they make of it. It 
is not often that the French are to be found 
in the zoological category in this respect 
and calling all the world to witness their 
ponderous somersaults in the name of wit, 
but Le Guide Musical, aided and abetted 
by Le Monde Artiste, has been grinning in 
sickly imbecility over its version of Fred 
Whitney’s lassooing Strauss’s “Rose Cava- 
lier.” As a hopeless mess of distorted 
facts it is worth repeating: 

“We have already announced that an 
American impresario had bought for $65,000 
the right of performance of ‘The Rose Cav- 
alier’ for England and the United States. 
It is a very amusing story. The impresario 
in question is somewhat of a ‘plunger’ in 
business, after the style of the late Con- 
ried, who knew about music no more than 
did the former director of New York Met- 
ropolitan. Having neither seen nor read 
‘The Rose Cavalier,’ he was taken in by the 
enormous bluff of the Geiman press con- 
cerning Strauss’s new work, and in his sim- 
plicity imagined that ‘The Rose Cavalier’ 
was an operetta of valses! He had con- 
founded Richard Strauss with Oscar 
Straus, the composer of ‘The Dollar Prin- 
cess. He boldly telegraphed to Berlin to 
secure the work, confidently reckoning on 
being able to present it in all the music 
halls which swarm in the United States. 

“The poor man is rather disillusioned to- 


pers possess, 


day. Nobody wants his ‘Rosenkavalier,’ 
In England there is no theater able to pro- 
duce so difficult a work. The only one 


that could put it on, the Royal Opera at 
Covent Garden, refuses to agree to the con- 
ditions that the American impresario lays 
down. In the United States there are no 
serious theaters — at Chicago, Boston 
and New York, but these appear no more 
disposed to move in the matter than Cov 
ent Garden. There is our impresario with 
his score on his hands! He has paid the 
heavy price, and despairingly is awaiting a 
manager who will perform the piece. | 


may be wagered that he will not make an 
offer for Richard Strauss’s next work.” 
Where ignorance is such exquisite bliss 
it does seem like idle folly to undertake 
to put the writer wise—with apologies to 
one Gray for colloquializing one of his im- 
mortal truisms. But the fact remains 
that Mr. Whitney has Covent Garden 
leased for two weeks beginning Septem- 
ber 23, the only reason for the limited term 
heing ‘that the directors want the theater 
immediately afterwards for the Autumn 
season of German opera, with which they 
are going to dispute Oscar Hammerstein’s 
substantial attempt to ingratiate himself 
with the London public. Moreover, for 
several weeks past Impresario Whitney 
has been hobnobbing with the lucre-loath- 
ing Richard on the Continent, conferrin 
as to the singers and conductors to be en- 
gaged for the English and American pro- 
duction. ¢** 8 
EGREES are the dissipation of Eng- 
land’s musicians. Consequently, a 
startling proportionate decrease in the an- 
nual crops of “musical bachelors” is re- 
garded as nothing short of a calamity. At 
Oxford, in the years 1901-10, there were 
338 entries for Mus. Bac. made by 168 men, 
of whom 107 succeeded in passing: the first 
examination, the Musical Herald reports. 
Only 65 actually took the degree in ten 
vears. The authorities argue that this 
large pencentage of failures is due to in- 
sufficient preparation. This is why they 
will in future insist upon residence or at- 
tendance for two years either within the 
University or in some academy or college 
or other institution for musical instruction 
approved by the Board of Studies for 
Music. a 


ONE of the few intimate friends of Ros- 

sini named Edmond Michotte has 
given to the Belgian State a collection of 
souvenirs, documents, autographs and 
portraits left to him by the composer of 
“The Barber of Seville” and “William 
Fell.” The collection will be housed in 
the Brussels Conservatoire, in a room to 
be known as the Rossini Museum. 


* 


[—D IRE CTORS of conservatories of music 
in Italy have been requested by the 
Government to instruct their pupils to take 
down in notation the folk-songs of their 
own dis tricts and any they may hear else- 
where during the vacation. j. lL. 





Helen Allen Hunt’s Pupils in Well-Con- 
trasted Program 


Boston, June 12.—Professional and other 
pupils of Helen Allen Hunt, the contralto 
soloist, gave a recital in Faelton Hall a 
week ago Friday afternoon. Jhe program 
was well arranged and there was a con- 
trast between the numbers, which is often 
lacking in pupils’ recitals. The singers de- 
serve compliment for their exceptionally 
clear enunciation and for their musicianly 
interpretations. It is apparent that Mrs. 
Hunt possesses the ability to impart to her 
pupils much of her own knowledge of sing- 
ing which has made her public recitals so 
noteworthy. Miss Hale and Miss MclIn- 
tosh, sopranos, were among the _ profes- 
sionals who are now engaged in church po 
sitions. The singers and their numbers 
fo'low: 

Nellie Erwin, “A Sleepy-time Song,” Rik 
**Davbreak,”’ Daniels; Mrs. Alice Hawkins, “Littl 


! a, Densmore, “‘Shepherdess,”’ A. L.; Mari 


Aln “Di wn in the Forest,” “Love, I Have W 

‘ y Ronald; Juliet Stacey, “‘Baby’s Skies 
Mother’s Eye s,*> Loud, “Happy 3 ; Rie 
Marguerite Kaye, “I Send My Heart Up t 

ee,” Beach; Lillian Tripp, “Come Un H 
(“Messiah”), Handel; Mrs. Dorothy D. Ross 
“The Gypsy Trail,’’ Galloway; Rut Sleeper, **D 
ent.” aA cks stone; Eleanor Lovell, ‘Voce li 
Donna,” (** nda”’), Ponchielli; Florence Hale, 
‘Sleep, Why 'D vsst Thou Leave Me’”’ Handel 
Ob Heller Tag,” Tschaikowsky; Marguerite 
McIntosh, ““My Heart at Thy Dear \ e” (“Sam- 
n and Delilah’), Saint-Saéns; Misses Sleeper and 
Lovell, “Ouis est Hom : (**Stabat Mater’), Ros 
sil 

Ea Do 


Mary Garden in Portland, Ore. 


PorTLAND, Ore., June 5.—The great event 
of the week was the concert given at the 
\rmory on Saturday evening, when Mar 
Garden appgared before a very large au 


cence Great expectations had _ been 
roused and bv many who heard her for 
the first time considerable disappointment 
vas reeled ‘ten we who saw her in 


grand opera in Paris knew wherein her 


great art lay. Without the accessories of 
the stage and without the opportunity of 
displaying her wonderful acting, one must 
realize her vocal limitations, while  ac- 
knowledging the artistic rendition of her 
numbers. loo much cannot be said for 
the assisting artists, Messrs. Tibaldi and 
Brockway, who shared equally in the ap- 
plause given the prima donna. 

The annual election of officers of the 
\Mlonday Musical Club on May 29 resulted 
in the unanimous election of Mrs. John F. 
Logan as president. Mrs. Nettie Greer 
Taylor will be the vice-president, Mrs. J 
\. Sifton, secretary and Mrs. A. C. Mce- 
Cord, treasurer. H. C 


J. Frank Frysinger to Teach Organ at 
University of Nebraska 


York, Pa., June 12.—J. Frank Frysinger, 
prominent in musical circles in Southern 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, has resigned 
as director of music in Women’s College, 
frederick, Md., and as oreanist and choir 
master of the First Presbyterian Church, 
this city, to assume charge of the depart 

ent of organ instruction and allied studies 
in the School of Mus of the University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nel , next September 
he offer was made upon the recommenda 
tion of Clarence Eddy, the concert organ 


st. who recently rendered several of Mr. 
l‘rysingers compositions during a recital 
in Lincoln he selection was made by 
Willard Kimball, founder of the school, 
which 1s considered one of the largest and 
best of its kind west of Chicago 

W. H.R. 
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opening recital particularly, and the vox effective measure. Even at their brightest 

LARGEST CHAMBER my stica in the echo organ 1s said to be un- AMERICAN BASSO ()R moments these stage pictures remain so 
equaled in its perfection and in the exquis indistinct that it was fot ind impossible to 

ite effects of which it is capable. photograph them The beat tiful, decora- 

ORGAN IN WORLD _ "i VIENNA ROR BOSTON tions—a pity that they are so little visible 

were cle signed by Le fler, painted by 


Wonderful Instrument in New 
York Home of Senator Clark 
Formally Opened 


The largest chamber organ in the world 
was formally opened on Thursday evening 
of last week at the New York home of 
former Senator W. A. Clark of Montana, 
Fifth avenue and _  Seventy-fifth street. 
Senator Clark invited some ar the leading 
organists and other musicians of the city 
to the recital, and W. C. Macfarlane, or- 
ganist of St. Thomas’s Church; R. Hunt- 
ington Woodman, of the First Presbyter 
ian Church of Brooklyn; Daniel R. Phil- 
lipp, of All Souls’s Church; Scott 
Wheeler, of the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion; E. M. Bowman, of Calvary _-? 
tist Church, and J. Christopher Marks, o 
the Church of Heavenly Rest, were among 
those invited to play on the organ 

The organ has been placed in -_ main 
picture gallery of the new mansio1 Che 
Sicitemuent: compared with many pan 
organs, is not particularly large, and the 
small area that it covers is in fact one of 
its features. It is estimated to have cost 
about $120,000 and is said by some of the 
musicians who have heard it to he the 
most perfect in tone of any organ in the 
world. 

The Murray Harris Company, of Los 
Angeles, which built the giant organ at the 
Chicago World’s Fair, also erected Senator 
Clark’s instrument, and Senator Clark has 
selected Arthur Scott Brook, who played 
the Chicago instrument, as his organist. 
Mr. Brook was at one time organist for 


NEW YORK MANAGER ON 
FIRST BOOKING TOUR 


G. Dexter Richardson Represents Many 
Artists on Present Trip Through 
the States 

















G. Dexter Richardson, the New York 
Manager of Musical Artists 


G. Dexter Richardson, the New York 


Edward Lankow Engaged by 
Director Russell—Vienna Pre- 
miere of “ Pelleas”’ 


VIENNA, May 27, 1911.—Boston is to 
have next season several artists who have 
been connected of late with the Vienna 
Hofoper. As has already been* announced, 
felix Weingartner has been engaged as 
musical conductor by the Boston Opera 
Company, and Lucille Marcel is to be a 
member thereof, and last week Edward 
Lankow, in response to a cablegram from 
Manager Henry Russell, repaired to Paris 
to sing for him, and a contract for two 
years was closed with the American basso 
on the day after his arrival in the French 
capital. Mr. 


hbussy, who was so delighted with the young 


Lankow also sang for De- 


artist's fine rendering of King Arkel in 
“Pelleas and Mélisande” that he offered 
to go over certain parts in other composi- 
tions of his with the singer in the coming 
Summer, 

On the evening succee ling that on which 
“Martyrdom of Saint Sebas 
tian, to the poem by d’Annunzio, scored a 
success at the Chatelet Theater in Paris, 
his “Pelleas and Mélisande’ was given a 
first hearing in Vienna. It is the work on 
which rests Debussy’s fame and gave rise 
to the shadowy, substanceless school of 
music known as Debussyism. Such music 
was possible only for a work like Maeter 
linck’s symbolistic drama, and this, in turn 
could be set to music, if at all, to such only 


| Jebussy s 


Broschi and architecturally set up by Urban. 
rau Gutheil-Schoder, the Octavian of the 
“Rosenkavalier,”’ was cast for Mélisande, 
for which part, however, her voice is not 
youthful enough; Leuer was Pelléas, and 
Betetto, Aing Arkel, alternate perform- 
ances having the Americans, Miller and 
Lankow, in the cast. The orchestra, under 
Conductor Walter, did wonders Debussy 
did not come to Vienna for the premiére 
of his work, as it had been announced he 
would. The reception of the opera was 
moderately enthusiastic. It will scarcely 
prove a great drawing card, though some 
repetitions are already announced. 
Appige FuNK., 


FELIX MOTTL AGAIN TO 
WED A PRIMA DONNA 


Engagement Announced of Director of 
Munich Opera to Senta Fassbender, 
of His Company 





BERLIN, June 7.—lelix Mottl, musical di 
rector of the Royal Opera at Munich, is 
to be married in July to Senta Fassbender, 
prima donna soprano of the company. Dr. 
Mottl’s first marriage to Henrietta Stand 
hartner, a singer at the Royal Opera at 
Carlsruhe and other places, has been dis 
solved by the courts. Dr. Mott] announced 
early last year that he intended to sue for 
divorce on the ground of his wife’s extrav- 
agances and eccentricities, but when his 
wife filed a counter suit alleging miscon- 
duct on his part he withdrew his suit to 
avoid newspaper notoriety and the courts 
afterwards dissolved the marriage. 

Dr. Mottl was at one time conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic Society and 
was brought to New York in 1903 by Hein- 
rich Conried, to act as musical director of 


Leland Stanford in the Memorial Church musical manager, has just left for the road, 4S Written by Debussy. A drama, lacking | | 
of Los Angeles. tay ae this occasion marking his first trip through ll essential dramatic elements, has been the Metropolitan Opera Company. His 
[The case of the organ is of English oak. the States to book his artists His trip set to a music equally lacking them. It experience there was not to his liking and 
he returned the tollowing year to direct the 


The wood of the movable console is plain, 
but that which encases the pipes is richly 
carved. There are 4,000 pipes and sixty- 
one stops in the organ proper and four 
manuals and pedals. The front pipes are 
of pure English tin. The machinery 1s in 
the ceiling above the highest point of the 
organ and the wind is generated by a three 
and one-half horse power electric motor. 


will be a hurried one, for it will be neces 
sary for him to return in time to make up 
the programs for the numerous concerts 
which he gives every year under the aus 
pices of private organizations, suth as the 
teachers’ association of different States. 
In addition to this he 1s planning a series 
of Sunday afternoon concerts at popular 
prices to be given next Winter in Brooklyn 


has been aptly remarked that here the two 
negations have made _ the affirmative, 
though a new and peculiar one, a sort of 
ballad in words and 
tones saying the same thing twice in the 
same mysterious manner. Both author 
and composer are permeated alike by the 
spirit ot symbolism, Debussy is ever on 
the search for new and _ stimulating con- 


successive scenes, 


Royal Opera at Munich. He has conducted 
several Wagner and Mozart festivals at 
Munich in the last few years. He is now 
fifty-six years old 

Dr. Mottl’s future wife is a Bohemian, 
born in 1876. She studied at the Conserva- 
tory of Prague and made her first operatic 
appearance at Carlsruhe under the direction 
of Mottl, continuing there for six years 


There are 600 pipes and ten speaking stops and in Boston. As recently announced in cords of sounds, always delicate in the ex 

in the echo organ. A feature on the con-_ these columns, Mr. Richardson will man treme, and he has been well described as She went to Munich first in 1007 aud her 

sole is an electrically controlled combina- age the tours of a list of prominent artists not a Caliban but an Ariel of harmonic [fame 1s contined largely to that city in 

tion system for the quick manipulation of © during 1911-12 and his business along this boldness. It is the dreamy and even suc Wagnerian roles. Dr. Mottl has obtained 

the stops. By pressing a button all the line promises to be considerably greater cession of these faint tone pictures that the assent of the Prince Regent of Bavaria 
to the continuance of his wites services at 


sixty-one stops in the main organ or any 
combination of them can be pulled out or 
pushed in. This is the first instrument, it 
is said, to which this appliance has been at 
tached. 

The echo organ is totally invisible and is 
considered the most remarkable feature o 
the instrument. The chimes ringing out 
from this source delighted those at the 


than were his expectations when entering 
the managerial field. 


Henri Sienkiewicz’s “Llyana” has been 
used as an opera libretto by an Italian com 
poser named Otello Schanzer-Doria and 
the novelty will be produced at the People’s 
Opera in Vienna next Fall 


portrays with such wonderful fidelity the 
mystic sphere and shadowy characters of 
\laeterlinck’s story. 

Director Gregor, who was the first to 
produce this opera in Berlin also, has had 
the happy thought of letting the twelve 
tableaux of the drama take form gradually 
out of mysterious darkness and vanish 
back igain into shadowy depths—a highly 


the Munich Opera, although there is a rule 
that bars near relatives of the general di 
rector from connection with the establish 
ment. 





Christian Sinding expects to have his 
opera “The Sacred Mountain” ready tor 
production next season. 
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KATHLEEN 


PAR LOW 


The World’s Greatest Violinist 


here a few weeks ago proved her 








After Miss Parlow’s New York Recital on Dec. 21, 1910. occasion of her first appearance 
H. E. Krehbiel in the New York Tribune wrote: right to a place among the violinistic leaders of this country or Europe, 
There were opportunities for amazed admiration so frequent that played again last night, this time at Mendelssohn Hall. The audience 
did not even restrain its ardor until the piano accompaniments were fin- 
ished. The Bach Chaconne she gave 
with a fine breadth of utterance and 
with a technic that made light of its 


they trod on each other's heels but the one large, all-pervading wonder 
was caused by the unaffected, un- 





conscious manner in which the young 
artist performed the technical feats 
which the large numbers on her 
program called for—the Paganini 
Concerto in D, the Sonata familiarly 
known, as “‘The Devil’s Trill,’’ by 
Tartini, and the Chaconne by Bach 
All the difficulties were overcome by 
Miss Parlow as if she did not know 
that they existed. So far as they 


difficulties 


After her appearance with the New 
York Philharmonic at the Academy 
of Music, Brooklyn, N. Y., on March 
20, The Brooklyn Daily Eagle said: 


Her tone was noble, broad and full 
and its accuracy and incisiveness 
were concerned, indeed, she appeared ’ ws 
; . ray were always assured; no difficulty 
simply as the violinist incarnate. ¢ - 
’ that was not surmounted with appar- 


ent ease. Of the two types of violin 





W. J. Henderson in the New York 


Sun: players—the intellectual and the 


emotional—Miss Parlow may be 


She has a big powerful tone, which ’ 
placed with the intellectuals. * * 


has a real musical sonority and to 
which she gives a remarkably good So compelling was her utterance that 
SS < i < nN . Ss . . . 
: f oradation Her G string } after the introduction to the concerto 
range Of gradadatvions erus gis 
zy ou * * * Sheh n al had been played the audience, as one 
enormous z N e nasa a - : 
most unerring techni ind play person, applauded her long and vigor- 
os e g 2c c an lays 7 
P : ; ously At the close of the concerto 
beautifully in tune. Double stops, oon, linj led ; 
> Vv ras recalle » stage 
chords. arpeggios, double shakes and the violinist was recalled to the stage 
all the other apparatus of the vir 
tuoso of the fingerboard she handles 


a 


five times to acknowledge the ap- 





plause 


with consummate ease 


As soloist at the Springfield festival 
on May 13, The Springfield Re- 
publican said: 


She makes the hearer forget that they 
are difficult because they reach him 
as a natural part of the music, not as 


a tour de force Her tone is not only large and 





vigorous but is of that golden purity 
that ‘‘carries’"’ amazingly, that 


Richard Aldrich in the New York 


Times: sounds as full and resonant at the 


Miss Parlow showed a really fine further side of a great auditorium as 


musicianship, a broad style, a deep near at hand. Her playing shows 


and unaffected musical feeling and that the gift of tone is a matter of the 
understanding of the significance of spirit rather than of the flesh and of 


this music of an elder period. Inthe exquisite nervous and muscular 


codrdination 1ather than of avoir- 





Chaconne (Bach) she was able to 
see beneath the crabbed difficulties it dupois or brute force. * * * In 





offers to the player and to glimpse the manifold beauties that they conceal the Bach air for the G string, which she gave for an encore, she delighted 

—— the fiddle enthusiasts, who had been marveling at the round fulness and 

Henry T. Finck in the Evening Post: beauty of her fourth string. Seldom has a player won so instantly and 
Kathleen Parlow, the  nineteen-year-old violinist, who on the completely the admiration of her hearers 


Second American Tour Begins Oct., 1911 


Her unprecedented success in her tour just ended has resulted in 
engagements with the following orchestras for next season: 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


November 27, 28. December 1, 2, 4 5, © 7, 8 9 13, 14 


THE NEW YORH PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 


December 28, 29. January 10 


THE THEODORE THOMAS ORCHESTRA 


January 12, 13 


THE PHILADELPHIA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


November 3, 4 


THE CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


December 22, 23 


THE TORONTO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


October 18 


Inquiries should be made NOW of her American Manager, ANTONIA SAWYER, 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, 1425 Broadway, New York. 


By Special Arrangement Concert Direction DANIEL MAYER, London, England 
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AMERICANS REPEAT 
LONDON SUCCESSES 


Spalding and Lilla Ormond in 
Second Recitals—Melba’s 
Coronation Concert 


LoNpDON, June 3.—Last Saturday brought 
to a close the highly successful London 
Festival and was the date for a number of 
other important concerts as well Of par- 
ticular interest was the joint recital given 
by Mr. Godowsky and Jean Gerardy, de- 
voted entirely to the pianoforte and ‘cello 
sonatas of Beethoven. Bechstein Hall was 
not as full as it should have been, for the 
playing of these excellent artists was very 
enjoyable, and even if the program was 
very heavy for a warm May day it was an 
opportunity for an excellent study of Bee- 


thoven’s development, beginning at op. 5 


and ending at op. 102. “ir. Gerardy did 
not play as well as usual, although, even at 
his worst, he stands very high among the 
‘cellists of the day. Moreover, Mr. Go- 
dowsky is not exactly at his best in Bee 
thoven, for he seldom gets at the real 
lepths of the music of the Bonn master. 

Mme. Melba gave her “Coronation Con 
cert” at Albert Hall the same afternoon. 
Perhaps had the famous diva labeled the 
concert otherwise it would have been more 
of an event even than it was, for every- 
thing now is called “Coronation” without 
any apparently good reason. 

Other artists who appeared were John 
McCormack, Edmund Burke and Mr. Back 


haus. Mme. Melba sang “Elsa’s Dream” 
from “Lohengrin,” the ‘iad Scene from 
“Hamlet” and other familiar items from 


her repertoire. 

Mr. Kubelik made his London reappear 
ance at a recital at Albert Hall Sunday \ 
very large audience attended 

The London Festival drew a large audi- 
ence for the final concert Saturday morn- 
ing. Bach’s “Passion according to St. 
Matthew” was given, the Leeds Choral 
Union singing the choruses and the fol 
lowing artists assisting \enes Nicholls, 
Edna Thornton, Gervase Elwes, Herbert 
Brown, Herbert Heyner and Robert Rad 
ford. 

Paulo Gruppe’s second recital was even 
more successful than his first. His technic 
is sound and his musicianship above re 
proach, 

Albert Spalding appeared at his fourth 
and last recital last evening. His program 
made strong demands upon his powers, but 
Spalding always proves more than ade- 
quate to the occasion. He is always se- 


rious and sincere in his playing and an 
artist of fine qualities. 

Lilla Ormond’s second recital reinforced 
enthusiastic opinions of her talent. Her 
hearers were again impressed by her vocal 


in French songs 

It would be hard to imagine two other 
artists appearing together, upon whom 
praise could be so equally bestowed as upon 
Elena Gerhardt and Arthur Nikisch, who 
gave a recital at Queen’s Hall Wednesday 
evening. Mr. Nikisch can hardly be called 
an accompanist, for an accompanist is com- 
monly supposed merely to follow and re- 
lect the mood of the singer. Mr. Nikisch 
often suggests the mood which Miss Ger 
hardt perfectly catches, and then the order 
is reversed, so that a beautiful interchange 
of personality and mood takes place. There 
is really nothing new to say of Miss Ger- 
hardt’s singing. It is always tempera 
mental, always delightful in its richness of 
tone and freedom from the usual vocal 
faults. EMERSON \WHITHORNE, 





Plan Tour to Present Melodramas with 
Musical Accompaniment 


Announcement is made that Antonia 
Sawyer, the New York manager, will di- 
rect the tour of Anne Irene Larkin, reader, 
and Henriette Weber, pianist, for the sea- 
son of IQII-I2 hese artists have made 
a specialty of melodramas, giving such 
works as Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden,” with 
the Strauss music; Bjornson’s “Bergliot” 
to the music of Edvard Grieg; Shelley's 
“The Fugitives,” music by Schumann, and 
Liza Lehmann’s setting of Oscar Wilde's 
“The Happy Prince.” Their work has been 
chiefly in the Western States, where they 
have received enthusiastic comment for 
their artistic performances. They will be 
heard in recital throughout the country 
next season. Their programs during the 


coming season will be notable in that they 


will contain portions from Richard 
Strauss’s new “Der Rosenkavalier,” Hump 
erdinck’s “Konigskinder” and  Dukas’s 


“Ariane.” 


Tetrazzini’s Opera Engagements 


The list of Mme. Tetrazzini’s appearances 
in opera in this country next season has 
been definitely announced. She will sing 
six times in Boston with the opera com 
pany of that city and four times with them 
on tour; twice in Philadelphia and_ six 
times in Chicago with the Chicago-Phila 
delphia comnany. The contract for appear 
ances at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, has not yet been definitely set 
tled. 


Mr. Eddy to Open Utica Organ 


Clarence Eddy has been engaged to open 
the new three-manual organ installed in 
St. Joseph’s R. C. Church, Utica, N. Y., 
on June 18. 














Engagements 





VICTOR HERBERT and HIS ORCHESTRA 


(FIFTY MUSICIANS 


Assisted by é Juartette of Eminent Vocalists 


and Grand Opera Celebrities. 
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RADCLIFFE MUSICAL BUREAU, 406-7-8 Star Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Cosmopolitan School of Music and Dramatic Art 


VICTOR HEINZE, President 


DOR. WM. CARVER WILLIAMS, Registrar 


New Phone Nos 4868 & 4869 Harrison. Address Registrar, 9th Floor, Auditorium Bidg., Omicago 


FALL TERM NOW IN PROGRESS 


Students may register at any time 


The American String Quartette 


Miss Gertrude Marsha |, 1st Violin. Miss Evelyn Street, 2d Violin. 


Miss Edith Jewell, Viola. Mrs. Susan Lord Brandegee, Violoncelle 


The performance of the quartet was interesting by reason of its vitality, enthusiasm 


and emotiona!’ quality.”—PHILIP 


HALE 


in Boston Herald, March 12, 1909, 


Address: THE AMERICAN STRING QUARTETTE, Medfield, Mass. 
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No young pianist has in recent years 
aroused more enthusiastic praise from 
press and public than has this gifted 
Russian youth, who bids fair to be 
reckoned as a dominant force in 
the pianistic world. His phenomenal 
oifts already stamp him GENIUS. 





WHAT THE CRITICS SAY: 
W. J. Henderson in the New York Sun 


Leo Ornstein renewed his favorable impression of his previous appearances 
by his rendition of Rubinstein’s D minor concerto A fine discrimination in 
hading was the characteristic of his playing 


Sylvester Rawling in the New York Evening World 

His Bach “‘Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue’’ and his part in the Rubinstein 
concerto in D minor with the Volpe Symphony Orchestra were splendidly done 
* * * He played throughout in a manner which would have been creditable 
in a musician of maturity He has been admirably taught and has a wealth of 
musical feeling and understanding 


H. E. Krehbiel in the New York Tribune 


The soloist at the final concert of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
Leo Ornstein, played Rubinstein’s D minor Concerto with a skill that wa 
rkable and almost uncanny 


In the New York Evening Journal 


Young Ornstein more than justified the promise given by his perform é 
he pianoforte at his previous recital His principal number w Ru 
LD minor Concerto and was rendered in such manner as to fill the | re 
iudience with admiration. The young pianist | unquestioned ability and 
ywed a nice sense of touch and an enthusiasm for the music that promis 
He A ( lled { ( 
Max Halpersen in the New York Staats Zeitung 
He possesses a beautiful soft touch and pl with finished 
ng tone coloring In the Rubinstein Concert D1 ed 
for bookings—inquiries should be made at ONCE t 
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New York, June 17, 1911 
NEW YORK’S RECITAL HALL PROBLEM 


With the tearing down of Mendelssohn Hall New 
York loses practically its only available recital hall. As 
the plans for building another home for the Mendels- 
sohn Glee Club containing a suitable recital hall have 
not yet matured, and as the new AZolian Hall will prob- 
ably not be ready until next April, New York will vir- 
tually be for a season without any proper forum for de- 
bating the issues of chamber music. 

The poverty of Néw York in respect to recital halls 
is emphasized by the announcement that the Mendels- 
sohn Glee Club will hold its concerts next season at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, and the Kneisel Quartet at the 
Astor Hotel. The providing of a suitable recital hall 
for New York City presents a problem even more com- 
plex than that presented in the providing of a large hall. 
Unfortunately, or fortunately, as the case may be, ar- 
tistic and commercial values do not go hand in hand. 
Especially chamber music, which makes the most re- 
stricted appeal of all high forms of musical art, is fur- 
thest removed from the possibility of inspiring invest- 
ment. Nor do the generality of recitals by pianists, 
singers and violinists in New York provide a very at- 
tractive basis of investment, however high may be the 
market value of these artists in the country at large. 

It is plain that a suitable home for chamber music in 
New York can logically come only as the result of love 
or enthusiasm for such music. The disadvantages of 
the recital in New York as an investment must be 
counterbalanced by a devotion to the forms of musical 
art which lend themselves to recital presentation. 

One solution of the problem is offered by the A£olian 
Company, which, as a powerful commercial enterprise, 
can readily include a recital hall—or two halls, as it will 
do in this case—in its own new building. Space given 
to such’ halls in a building in the center of New York 
might easily be applied to purposes which would bring 
greater financial return. But because of the ends for 
which the olian Company is working, namely, promo- 
tion of good music, it is willing to provide a home for 
such music. As the new building will contain a large 
hall accommodating 1,400 persons, and a smaller hall, 
both of these should be in demand for the same pur- 
poses to which Mendelssohn Hall has been heretofore 
devoted. 

If the plans of the Mendelssohn Glee Club come to 
fruition the central part of New York City will be en 
riched by the possession of another hall for recital pur- 
poses. Several plans are proposed, the one favored by 
Allan Robinson, chairman of the building committee of 
the club, being the raising of enough money for the pur- 
pose of buying a plot outright and endowing the club. 
This would undoubtedly be the best plan, as it would 
give chamber music a temple of its own. Mr. Robinson 
says that this would require $1,000,000 and that there 


ought to be enough people who love such musical art in 
New York City to provide this. 
dicate that it is tsually one person who provides the 


Experience would in- 


means for such a thing, and not an appeal to many per- 
Left to a number no one person feels the respon- 
sibility. The one man who will do this particular thing 
must possess a somewhat rare combination of qualities 
and is not likely to be found easily. Another plan for 
the Mendelssohn Glee Club is to build a commercial 
building which shall contain a recital hall and home for 


sons, 


the club. This again would involve a sacrifice from the 
point of view of the greatest commercial efficiency of 
such a building and might prove a deterrent to invest- 
ors. 

Why, it is to be asked, does Mr. Robinson want his 
building built in the style of a Grecian temple? Paint- 
ing and music in America are no longer imitative arts. 
Why should architecture be? That a new hall should 
seat 1,200 to 1,500, as against 800 in Mendelssohn Hall, 
is desirable. 

While the New York recitalists will be homeless for 
the greater part of a season a new and better era of re- 
cital conditions will undoubtedly be launched by the 


following year. 


THE FESTIVAL AT NORFOLK 


The Litchfield County Choral Union has again held 
its sessions at the Music Shed on the grounds of Mr. 
Carl Stoeckel at Norfolk, Conn. An account of the 
festival will be found in another part of this issue of 
MusicAL AMERICA. 

Those who are privileged to be present at these festi- 
vals have the opportunity of hearing one of the most 
remarkable musical events which American ideals and 
American force have thus far produced. The purposes, 
broadly, involved in the Norfolk idea are the develop- 
ment of choral music and the honoring of the composer 
under the most elevated conditions. 

Two things, aside from the excellence of the artists 
heard, have contributed to bring about these ideal 
conditions. One of these is the consideration which so 
greatly concerned Richard Wagner in the choice of 
Bayreuth for his festivals, namely, remoteness from 
the work-a-day world. The visitor at Norfolk, as at 
Bayreuth, has left business behind, and during the 
period of the festival spends his days under the in- 
fluence of the most beautiful natural scenery, and thus 
prepared by natural beauty to enjoy the beauty of the 
things of the spirit, spends his evenings in listening to 
renderings of the most admirable sort of choral and 
orchestral masterworks, and to the singing and playing 
of the best artists of the time. The effect is uplifting 
in the extreme, and the visitor goes away strengthened 
and exalted in spirit. This immersion in beauty through 
a period of days liberates the soul; one forgets all 
sordidness and worry and feels to the utmost the 
message of the creative artists who have conceived the 
great works which are heard. 

The second, and even more fundamental, factor in 
bringing about this perfection is the fact that all that 
one has seen and heard during this period is the realiza- 
tion in the highest possible degree, and through a num- 
ber of years of single-minded effort, of a clearly formu- 
lated and most highly worthy ideal. The author of this 
ideal, Mr. Carl Stoeckel, has had unflagging faith in the 
accomplishment of the end for which he has striven, 
and in a surprisingly short period of years has seen an 
ideal as nearly perfectly realized, perhaps, as is pos- 
sible. 

Realizing, as few do, the ideal strivings of the com- 
poser, Mr. Stoeckel has aimed to respond to such 
striving by bringing about conditions under which the 
composer’s ideal could most perfectly come to realiza- 
tion and fruition. There is no purer or truer influence 
for the uplifting of musical art in America to-day—or 
in the world, it might be said—than that which Mr. 
Stoeckel has exerted and will continue to exert in the 
festivals at Norfolk. The nature of what is accom- 
plished there, and the manner of its accomplishment, 
should be studied by all who are aiming for the musical 
upliftment of America. 


MODERN PIANISTS’ PROGRAMS 

Josef Hofmann, in a recent article in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, replying to a question regarding an American’s 
début in Berlin said: “He should, first of all, play as 
many new compositions as can be placed upon a digni- 
fied program.” 

This is the time when the pianists are presumably 
meditating upon their programs for the coming season, 
and they would profitably devote a considerable part of 
This is even 
Berlin. The 


their meditations to the above matter. 
more important for America than for 
American receptivity to music is peculiarly broad, and 
Americans everywhere have already been trained to 
look for and appreciate new works and compositions of 
many nations. 

While there are still famous pianists and teachers at 
large who tell their pupils to play in concert only 
Liszt, Chopin, Schumann, Beethoven, and to avoid 4ll 
the “modernes Dreck,” and while these teachers pre- 


sumably have a paramount influence over their pupils, 
even the present age goes on breeding a race of un- 
progressive pianists—pianists foredoomed to narrow- 
mindedness in this respect, and to a cramped view of 
the present. It is not long ago that the music of the 
above named immortals was “modernes Dreck” and 
it was permissible to play only Haydn and Mozart. 

Even so determinedly unprogressive a program 
maker as Paderewski has been compelled to feel the 
pressure of the new age, and at his last New York 
appearance admitted Debussy into a small company of 
composers allowed upon his programs. But he had 
waited so long and had allowed his characteristics as 
an interpreter to crystalize so firmly about earlier 
muiscal modes, that his performance of Debussy was 
neither authentic nor convincing. The fate of those 
who do not grow is to break. 

With the present tendency toward musical outreach 
ing on the part of the American people it is doubtful 
if any pianist could now make a great name in America 
through an exclusive performance of the few older 
works which have so long constituted almost the en 
tire repertory of pianists in the past. Those pianists 
belong to an older period. This is a new age and its 
requirements are new. 





Horatio Parker’s new “Collegiate Overture” is not 
likely to be popular at the Saunder’s Theater concert 
Mass. One of its chief themes is the 
of the Yale boys, and the 


in Cambridge, 
famous “Undertaker Song” 
overture ends on a trumpet blast giving out the closing 
line of the song, “No hope for Harvard.” 

Now let Harvard’s champion come forward. Yale 
might reasonably be expected to triumph over Harvard 


on the gridiron. But in the arts? 
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Augusta Cottlow in Frankfurt 


The sterling American pianist, Augusta Cottlow, is 
shown herewith in the public park at Frankfurt-am 
Main. After a strenuous season of concert giving 
abroad she will return in the Fall to America for an 
other tour here. 


Tibaldi—Arturo Tibaldi, the violinist, who is the god 
son of. the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, and who 
has been appearing in concert with Mary Garden in the 
West, owns a celebrated monkey by the name of Chris- 
tine. 


Rogers—Mrs. Francis Rogers, the wife of the well 
known baritone, has a fad for entertaining the Breton 
French of Lenox, Mass., and being an excellent French 
scholar her readings and musicales at the club hous¢ 
are events of much interest. Francis Rogers sang be 
fore his wife’s protegés last Summer and Gertrude Par 
sons was another soloist. 


Sammarco—A dress rehearsal of “The Barber of 
Seville” on the Covent Garden stage in the morning, a 
rehearsal for a concert in the afternoon and a privat: 
concert in the evening represent one of Signor Sam 
marco’s days during his present London season. The 
popular baritone is much in demand for private con 
certs, at homes and musicales in London, where he has 
a host of friends. 


Weingartner—Felix Weingartner, who will conduct 
several performances at the Boston Opera House next 
season, celebrated his forty-eighth birthday on June 2 


Williams—Evan Williams, the tenor, has a husky son 
at “prep” school. Young Williams, Jr., has won many 
laurels on the football field and is soon to try for ath 
letic honors at the University of Michigan. _ 


Herbert—Victor Herbert, although kept constantly 
on the jump during the recent Southern tour of his o1 
chestra, managed to find opportunity between times t 
compose another light opera. 


Chadwick—George W. Chadwick, the Boston con 
poser and educator, has an inborn dislike of the camera 
He refuses absolutely to pose for the snapshot man, in 
which respect he differs materially from many other 
musical celebrities. ; 
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PREFERS MUSIC OF OLD MASTERS 


Gisela Weber Finds Greatest De- 
light in Playing the Old 
Classics 


T is rare in these days of ultra-modernity 

to meet an artist—singer, pianist, or vio- 
linist—who finds in the old masters the 
highest enjoyment and the greatest musical 
delectation. But all rules have their ex- 
ceptions, and so, indeed, it was an agreeable 
surprise to hear this admiration for the old 
masters expressed by an artist who has 
done much in bringing their works before 
the public. It was Gisela Weber, the suc- 
cessful violinist, who said recently to a rep 
resentative of MusicAL America: “It is in 
the works of the old masters—Tartini, Le- 
clair, Vivaldi, Nardini, and, of 
Bach and Handel—that I find the greatest 
delight. Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven 
mean to me more than all our moderns 


course, 


with their fragmentary themes and sought 
out harmonies.” 

It is perfectly understandable that an 
artist who feels the musical value of what 
is being played more than the mere tech- 
nical side should have a marked preference 
for what is classic in music. Mme. Weber 
has received much praise from critics wher 
ever she has played for the musicianly 
qualities in her playing above everything 
else, and her programs are made up ot 
violin music which stands on its own feet 
as music, irrespective of the instrument for 
which it is written 

Bach is a giant in violin literature for 
Mme. Weber and she is confident that au- 
diences like the Bach concertos and so- 
natas. “Of course, to bring Bach before 
modern audiences so that he will 
be interesting to them from every stand 
point, interpretation is primal; broad bow- 
ing, style in the most comprehensive sense, 
and a well-trained left hand are the essen- 
tials which make up this phase of violin 
playing. The other side of it is the indi 
viduality of the artist and the conception 
which the artist has of the work being 
played. 

“After I had finished my studies in Bel 
gium ‘Il made a tour through Belgium with 
one of the large symphony orchestras and 
was constantly playing my repertoire of 
concertos. | have played the Bach E Ma 
jor Concerto many, many times and can 
assure you that it is liked by audiences 
whose musical appreciation is built on solid 
lines. In America I have played Bach at 
a number of my recitals and at my Men 
delssohn Hall recital last Winter attained 
marked success with it.” 

Pointing to a large frame on the wall, 
Mme. Weber explained that it was a cer 
tificate which she had received on August 
20, 1900, in Antwerp, from the “Cercle 
Artistique” of that city, granted by King 
Leopold Il of Belgium as a mark of ap- 
preciation of her art. 

The work of the season just past was then 
discussed and Mme. Weber had much to say 
about the success of her trio, in which Mme. 
Holmes-Thomas, who founded the or 
ganization, and Leo Schulz codperate with 
her. Twelve concerts with the trio | 
been given, a number of them being educa 
tional ones, at the Normal College, New 
York, and the Wadleigh High School. The 


lave 














Gisela Weber, American Violinist, Who 
Has Been Winning Laurels on the 
Concert Stage 


usual appearances at Mendelssohn Hall 


have been made and_ Boston, Brooklyn, 
\Mlount Vernon and a number of smaller 
cities near New York have been visited 


Owing to indisposition during the early 


Serine Mme. Weber was compeiled to can 
cel her Philadelphia, Baltimore and \Wash 
ington engagements, but expects to make 
an extended tour through the South during 
the coming season, 

\I mi Weber is the possessor of a fine 
Stradivarius, one of the six made for the 
Spanish Court; taking up her violin she 
plaved a portion from the first movement 
of the Second Concerto of Max Bruch, 


which she admires very much. The balance 
of tone on this instrument is so remark 
able that its quality is pleasing even when 
played in close proximity to the listener. 
It is an exceptionally rare example of old 
Cremonese art. 

Granting a fondness for the old Italian 
1olinist-composers who have been men 
tioned above, Mme. Weber considers Jo 
hannes brahms pre-eminent among the 
moderns 

“| have played the A Major Sonata of 
Brahms all over the country and his cham 
ber music to me is one of the greatest con 
tributions to musical literature that 1 know 


of he Concerto, op. 77, is also a big 
work, and I always enjoy playing it. Mod 
ern music 1s reaching a point where one 


must exercise exact judgment in taking up 

new works. With the old Italian masters, 

Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, the roman 

icists and Johannes Brahms, I have enough 

to arrange programs that I| feel confident 
| interest music lovers everywhere ”’ 


A. W. K. 


t 





LEON RICE’S RECITALS 


Tenor Appears with Success in Albany 
and New York 


Leon Rice, the well-known tenor, with 
the assistance of his wife, Jennie Caesat 
Rice, at the piano, recently gave two eve 
nings of song at the Y. M. C. A. 
rium, Albany, N. Y. The program of the 
frst night consisted of songs by Charles 
Willeby, Louise Reichardt, Carl Bohm, Peter 
Cornelius, Ellen Wright, Sigmund Lands 
berg, Oley Speaks, Har a hat 
Marshall and Edward Campbell, which Mr 
- : 


Rice rendered with | 


4 iS ( S I 
and actually held the audience wit! 
charm. 

Che program of the-second evening con- 
sisted of songs y Franz, Chaminade 
Speaks, Bishe p, Nevil \d igs ( 
songs by Kursteiner, one of whicl was 
written for, and dedicated to, Mr. Ric 

Mr. Rice has filled numerous engage 
ments during the latter part of M 
others one in Peekskil turned 
splendid aud | 4 
Mt. Vernon musi vers t é 
First M. E. Church, so that the Sunday 
school room had to be pressed into service; 


then he sang at the Metropolitan Temple 
in New York, and after singing his first 
number was engaged immediately to give 
the major part of the program one week 
later, and has just been engaged by the 
same ingtitution for a third appearance on 


June 24. 
Cavalieri’s New Triumph 


Paris, June 10.—Giordano’s opera, “Si- 
beria,’ had its first pul 


the Grand Opera here last night with Lina 


pertormance at 


Cavaliert as Stephana. Mme. Cavalieri 
s in excellent voice and attained a 
ed indivi il s é She was ovet 
é ( A ] oTat i ] atter the 

r I ¢ \ t 
i i M { al L it 
( t tl St Piano Par \lontgom 
( \ re T] ks 

| 
erkel, | ) é \ mer 
lL Vie 

] ‘ : it 
t { ec | leig N. 4 Dean 
} Wade B ! ihe | Q ntained 
by Handel, Guilma Spinne Ba- 

Ste Le lare an I vier 








THE AEOLIAN 
ORCHESTRELLE 


The wide popularity of the ORCHESTRELLE is 
due to its magnificent musical qualities and the fact that 
it can be played by everyone. 

This instrument, with the voice of the orchestra, 
gives you the power to interpret the most inspiring 
thoughts of the great masters with a grandeur utterly 
impossible with any single means of expression as the 
piano or violin. 


You Reproduce the Brilliancy 
of the Orchestra 


Tone-coloration is the ORCHESTRELLE’S dis- 
tinctive quality. The subtle tone gradation and blend- 
ing of orchestral instruments is so marvellously simu- 
lated that new life and color are given to even the sim- 
plest composition. 

No other instrument is at once so iutimate and so 
sapable of expressing your every mood. 

An excellent model of the ORCHESTRELLE may 
be purchased for $600. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL, 362 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 


The Largest Manufacturers of Musical Instruments in the World. 


























faa ace in th’ choir: so, singing’ tenor as I 

{S dl CS, I's out here cal hin’ cold, sO | kin 
Miurday levenu ] Post 

audience encore that 


audience wants to 


ersation,” loledo 








“The family in the next flat has three 
phonographs and four boys with toy ex 
press wagons,” said Mr. Growcher’s wife. 


“What shall we do 








\ Washington policeman found a negro, 


at two oclock one morning, acting rather “Send for the piano tuner and ask him 

suspiciously in the neighborhood of some how much he'll take to work by the day. 
| - | ; , ; ” , 

of the big houses on Massachusetts avenue Heashington Star 


“Here, you!’ shouted the policeman 4 , 
' 9 


“What are vou doing here? 


*Nothin’.” Sing Teacher—"“Now, children, give 

“Well, | think you are. Explain now us ‘Little Drops of Water’ and put some 
or I'll pull you in.” spirit in it.’ 

“Boss,” said the negro, “I ain't doin’ Principal (whispering, Careful, — sir. 
nothin’! You see, I sings tenor in our This is a temperance school Say put 
church choir.” some ginger init.’ an's ltlome 

“Well, what’s that got to d ith i Compa } 

cing here 

\ hean boss a heap | sings tenor 
in our church choir an’ th’ man who sings Gladys—“The nianager at the Frivolit 
b s sick.” selected twenty $ rls in twenty 

“Come along,” said the policeman minutes.” 

Hol’ on, boss—hol’ on! Th’ man what ' Isnt e | ut 
ings bass is sick an’ l’s gotter tak ! 
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CINSBURG| 


BARITONE 
For Recitals, Concerts, Oratorio and Opera 
Management: ADOLPHE STERNBERG, 238 W. 75th St., New York 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

TEACHER OF BERNARDO OLSHANSKY, the 
| ussian Baritone of the Boston Opera Co.; EN- 
kICQ ARESON, dramatic tenor of the Boston 
Opera Co.; Mme. Helena Hastreiter, the famous 
American contralto; Mme. Rosa Heilig, the well- 
known vocal instructor; BASTIDO, the renowned 
concert and oratorio bass-baritone; O. Blumen- 
thal. BASSO of the Constantinople Opera House, 
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’ VOICE CULTURE 
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tastructor National Conservatory of Music. Tel. 2168 Heston 
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MELBA’S VIEWS ON ENGLISH ENUNCIATION 





MME: MELBA, who is now singing at 

Covent Garden, recently presented a 
scholarship to the annual tund value of 
$150, open to sopranos, to the London 
Guildhall School of Music, and a week or 
so ago she visited the school and addressed 
some 350 students in the theater. At least, 
says the New York Times, she began to 
address them, but after reading a few 
words of her prepared speech she said that 
she had never done such a thing before in 
her life and couldn't start now, and hand- 
ed the paper over to Landon Ronald, who 
read the rest of it for her. The topic se- 
lected by Mme. Melba was that of singing 
in English, and she dwelt on the impor- 
tance of diction in song. Her remarks are 
worth quoting, at least in part. 

“In France, Germany and Italy there are 
certain more or less hard and fast rules 
governing the expression of each lan 
guage,” she said. “The right way tw speak 
the words has been thought out and for- 
mulated. It has been confirmed by tradi- 
tion, and in case of dispute or misappre 
hension reference can be made to irrefut- 
able authorities and the point at issue 
placed beyond doubt. In England, as far 
as I know, such felicitous conditions do 
not exist. The result is nothing short of 
lamentable. No two singers employ the 
same form, and it is doubtful if any two 
responsible teachers agree » regard to the 


pronunciation of every English word in 
song. 

“To whom, then, is the yore singer, 
anxious for the right way and eager to 


excel, to refer on a nice point in enuncia- 
tion; or even in respect to any of the 
most obvious stumbling blocks the lan- 
guage presents? Echo answers, ‘lo 


whom ?’ 

“The opinion is held largely that English 
is not a musical langvage, or at least not a 
language which lends itself felicitovsly to 
expression in music. I rather think that, 
for a time, I held that opinion myself. 
My maturer judgment and experience tell 
me that [| was wrong, and althovgh the 
English language lends itself to expression 
mm music less readily than the Italian, it is, 
in that respect, at least equal to the French, 
and certainly superior to the German—and 
that the reason why I| held that opinion for 


a time—and whv others hold it. still is 
that the art of English enunciation, what- 
ever it may have been in other days, of 


which we have no direct knowledge, has 
been during our own time in a very un- 
cultivated condition. It is true that there 
are exceptional instances to the contrary, 
and that occasionally we hear our native 
language spoken in song with distinction 
and clearness; but it is, alas! equally true 
that our ears are tortured too frequently 
by mispronunciations and verbal obscuri- 
ties, and at times to such an extent that 
it is difficult to decide in which particular 
language the singer is delivering his mes 
Sage. 
Messengers of the Poet and Musician 


what are we singers but the 
messengers of the poet and 
the musician? That is our call, that is 
our mission; and it would be well for us 
to keep it constantly and earnestly in our 
minds. What we should strive for is to 
attain as nearly to perfection as possible 
in the delivery of that message, sacrificing 
neither the musician for the poet nor the 
poet for the musician. If we sing a false 
tone or mispronounce one word we are apt 
to awaken the critical faculty which, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, exists in every 
audience; to create a spirit of unrest and 
destroy the burden of our message. A 
similar disastrous effect, of course, may be 
made by a miscalculation of breathing 
power, an inappropriate facial expression 
or by many another inartistic happening 
on the singer’s part. As, however, these 
reflections would lead us into wider con- 
siderations than those we are prepared for 
to-day, let us return to the subject of 
English enunciation. 

“I think it will be generally admitted as 
an ideal that the English language should 
be sung as it should be spoken, with just 


‘After all, 
silver-voiced 


sufficient added distinctness, or one might 
even use the word ‘exaggeration,’ to coun- 
teract the obscuring effect of the singers 


voice and the piano or other musical ac- 
companiment. You have observed that I 
have said ‘as the English language should 
be spoken,’ and I am sure that the thought 
has occurred to you that the majority ot 
people, singers and non-singers, do not 
habitually speak the language with justice, 


distinction and grace. How many persons 
do you know who could read aloud a verse 
of poetry, or of fine prose, in a manner to 
include the qualities mentioned? Not 
many, I fear. And yet I have a strong 
feeling that that is what the singer should 
be able to do before he or she enters seri- 
ously into the training of the singing voice. 
In a word, if verbal enunciation were early 
acquired, vocal enunciation would not be 
so serious a stumbling block to our singers. 


“She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 

A maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love.” 


“Those words of Wordsworth are very 
simple, very beautiful and surely very sing- 
able; and yet, I suppose, | am not the only 
person present to-day who has heard them 
sadly mutilated in song. I have heard the 
word ‘dove’ given as ‘doive,’ the word 
‘whom’ as ‘oom,’ and the word ‘love’ 
pas long- suffering word in song, 
by the way—given as ‘loive.’ Suppose that 
a man—I am particularly addressing the 
lady students at the moment—suppose that 
a man, anxious to communicate with you 
the condition of his sentiments, were to 
say to you, ‘I loive you,’ he would surely 
excite either your ridicvle or your distrust 
In any case, the exhilarating message 
would be dreadfully discounted by its pre- 
posterous delivery. Perhaps, if singers 
knew that audiences unconsciously mae 
that discovnt every time the beautiful old 
Saxon word is mishandled in song they 
would make effort to sing the word 
as it is spoken. 





some 


or 


Rolling of the ‘‘Rs’ 


“For another example: Would = any 
man, with the possible exception of an 
Irishman, address you as ‘darling,’ or draw 
your fugitive attention to the emotions of 
his ‘hearrt,’ as do singers in your concert 
rooms daily? In speaking ‘darling’ or 
‘heart’ your tongue never curls up to touch 
the ‘r’; then why should it in song? Con- 
sider for a moment the word ‘garden.’ 
Speak it aloud to yourself. It is a simple 
word of two syllables, in the pronunciation 
of which the tongue is practically unem 
ployed. It is too simple a word, appar- 
ently, for a great many singers—a deter- 
mined attack must be made on the unof 
fending ‘r’ and the result is a word of 
three syllables, which sounds anything but 
English. The ‘r’ in garden is the third let 
ter in a six-lettered word. It occupies the 
same position in the word ‘forest’; but if 
you will speak the word ‘forest’ to your 
self you will find that your tongue comes 
into active employment. I think, then, that 
it logically follows that when you sing 
‘garden’ the ‘r’ should be passive, and that 
when you sing ‘forest’ the ‘r’ should be ac- 
tive; and | fee! 2-2 that in this, and in all 
that is implied in the passing examples | 
have ventured to give you, I shall have the 
approval of the eminent professors of elo- 
cution and singing who add so much luster 


and efficiency to this splendid school of 
music. 
“If you wish to sing beautifully—and 


you all do—you must love music, and the 
nearer you get to music the more you will 
love it. If you wish to sing your native 
language beautifully—and you all should 
you must love your native language; and 
the nearer you get to it the more you will 
love it. Aim high. Let your ambition be 
ever on tiptoe. Fill your minds’ with 
Shakespeare’s sonnets, Keats’s ‘Ode to a 
Grecian Urn,’ Shelley’s ‘Ode to a Skylark,’ 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘Forsaken Merman,’ 
Swinburne’ ‘Spring Song’ in ‘Atalanta,’ and 
many other of the poetic with 
which your beautiful language is so rich. 
Let them become the delightful com- 
panions of what might otherwise be some- 
times lonely hours; learn to speak them 
aloud with distinction and understanding, 
and so enable yourselves to bring to yout 
singing the added glory of a perfect enun- 
ciation.’ 


ecstasies 


Morena for Boston Symphony 


Bertha Morena, the Wagnerian soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, has just 
been engaged by Charles A. Ellis, of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, for two ap- 
pearances with that orchestra, December 
20 and 30. 


Luise Reuss-Belce, the “coach” for Bay- 
reuth Festival singers, is about to leave 
Dresden and make her home in Berlin. 





MME. E, B, de SERRANO 


sence oa FREMSTAD 
MME. CHARLOTTE M ACONDA 
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LUCILLE MARCEL 
CAROLINE MIHR-HARDY 
Voice Culture, Repertoire 
Suite 853 Carnegie Hall 
THE ART OF SINGING 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
Repertoire in Italian 
French and English 
BARITONE 
Member Faculty NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF muUsiC 
Available for 
ORATORIO and RECITALS 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Oratorio — Concert — Recital 
Address: 111 West 77th St., New York 
Telephone, 7906 Schuyler 
STUDIO, 14 STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 
LORENE 
ROGERS -WELLS 
SOPRANO 
Management: 


31 7 West 58th ‘Street New York 
Summer Res., Settimo Vittone 

TRINITY COURT, BOSTON, MASS 
EUGENE KUESTER, 25 W. 42d Street, New York 





S. CONSTANTINO al N 
Prov. Turin, Italy 
MARTHA 
Pianist and Teacher 


LILLIAN 


SOPRANO — Voice Culture 
(Itatian Method) 1425 BROADWAY 
Wed. and Sat., New York 
Mail Address: 

11 Morgan Avenue Herwalk, Cone 


Mme. 


FLLA BACKUS- BERR 


PIANISTE and TEACHER, also 
Vocal @oach and Accompanist 


refers to Mme. Louise Homer (of the Metropolitan 
Opera), Mr. Frederic Martin (the renowned basso) 


Applications made at 69 West 88th 88th Street, New York 


Walter Henry Hall 


CONDUCTOR 
Director of Choral Music 
at Columbia University 


Brooklyn Oratorio Society 
University Chorus 

Flushing Chorus 

New Rochelle Oratorio Society 


Address: 430 WV. 116th St., N. ¥« 


WILSON 


BARITONE 
WALTER R. ANDERSON, Manager 
5 West 38th Street New York 


=. FANNING 


Accompanist: H. B. TURPIN 
For terms and dates address 
H. B. TURPIN 
McIntire Building. Dayton, Ohié 


EMMA E. 


PATTEN 


SOPRANO 
Cencert, Oratorio, Recitel 
Management: 


J. E. FRANCKE, 24 W. Sist Street, New York 


MMt. HILDEGARD HOFFMANN ad USS 
ORATORIO and JOINT RECITALS with 
MR. HENRY HOLDEN 


Recitals and Piano instruction 


Boloist with New York Philharmonic and Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra, Kneisel Quartette, Etc. 


Studio. Stelnway Hall Address, 144 E. 150th St., W. Y. Cm 
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BARI. 
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: BENEDICT-JONE 


CON TRALTO 
For Terms and Dates Address: 
CHARLES LI. JONES 4260 Broadway, New York 
Te ‘lephone: 4040 Aud jubon 





‘KOHLER 


Head of Violin Departrrent 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 
Oberiin, Ohio 


VIOLINIST 
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VAN EWEYK 


For Bookings in America, Season 191 1-i2, address: 
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HALEVY CHORUS IN 
NEW YORK CONCERT 


Maximilian Pilzer, as Soloist, Wins 
an Ovation with L. M. 
Kramer’s Society 

The Halevy 


conductor, 


Leon M. 
was heard in concert at 
New York 


soloists of the eve- 


Singing Society, 


Kramer 


the Cooper Union Auditorium, 


City, on June 7. The 


ning were Pilzer, violin; Rivé 


Maximilian 





Maximilian Pilzer, Scloist with the 


Halevy Singing Society 


\Weinstem, contralto, and Robert R. Rinder, 
baritone. the program follows 

l. Schubert, “The lord 7 Ba Shepherd,” the 
(horus ) Wieniawski. Po “aise i 1) Majo 
Mr. Pilzer llegar, (Ce vite rnacht, the Chorus. 
+. Von Fielitz, (a) “‘Frauenwort,”” (b) Ergebun 
Mme. Weinstein. 5. Krémser, (a) Braune Gesel 
en, (b) Genee Itahan Salat, the ( horus 6. (a) 
Smetana, Aus der a (b) Dittersdorf, Deut 
scher Tanz, (c) Drd Souvenir, (d) Rehfeld, 
Spanish Dance, Mr. ‘Pilzer 7. Meyerbeer, Aria 
‘\ch mein Sohn,’ Mme. Weinstein 8. Sturm, 
“Columbus,” Last Night.” 

he chorus, which numbers about forty 
male voices, was heard to advantage in the 
lwenty-third Psalm, “The Lord is My 
Shepherd,” by Schubert, one of the most 
eautiful male choruses which the most 
spontaneous of composers wrote. The most 
remarkable composition presented was 


llegar, a 
revolution 


Friedrich 
practically 


Gewitternacht,” by 
mposer who has 


ized male chorus writing in Europe. This 
composition, which is sung a cappella, 
stands as a prominent example of choral 
tone coloring. Negar is a Wagnerite in 
every measure he writes, blending his 
voices in a manner akin to the great Bay- 
reuth master’s handling of his orchestral 
instruments. 

Maximilian 


Pilzer, whose success in con- 


cert during the present Winter has been 
noteworthy, was heard in the D Major 
Polonaise of Wieniawski. He played it 
with complete mastery, with fine tone and 


a technic that won instantaneous applause 
from the large audience. His “G” string 
in the B Minor section of the composition 


was of fine sonority, and he won an ova- 
tion at the close of the piece \fter re- 
peated recalls he responded to an encore, 


“Humoresque” of Dvorak. In 
which opened with Sme- 
Heimat,” he again dis- 
powers of a high order 
force and fire and 
rarely heard. 

Drdla pieces were 
and in the Rehfeld 
Pilzer distinguished 
fine double-stopping 


playing the 
his second group, 
tana’s “Aus der 
played violinistic 
with temperamental 
phrasing such as is 

The Dittersdorf and 
also excellently plaved, 
“Spanish Dance” Mr. 
himself through his 
and finished bowing. He was compelled to 
add an encore, giving Schumann's “Trau- 
merei.”’ His accompaniments were played 
most satisfactorily by Debie Pilzer. 

The chorus gave a well finished perform 
ance of Kremser’s “Braune Gesellen,” which 
is something of a vocal Hungarian rhap 
sody, and scored heavily in Genée’s “Italian 
Salat,” in which one of the members of the 


chorus sang the tenor solo in acceptable 
style, Mr. Shott, who was to have sung it, 
not being present. It was such applauded 
and the latter half was encored Mme. 
Weinstein sang two songs from Von Fie 
litz’s “Elland,” with pleasing voice. She 
was also heard in the big aria from “The 
Prophet. Mr. Kramer presided at the 
piano for her numbers. 

lhe program closed with a performance 
of Sturm’s “Columbus’s Last Night,” a 
rarely heard cantata, and one that contains 
much interesting music. The baritone solo 
was sung by Mr. Rinder in good style 
Song Program by Harriet Whittier’s 

Pupils 

Boston, June 12.—Vocal pupils of Har 
riet S Whittier gave a recital in Sym 
phony Chambers Hall a week ago I riday 
evening. There were many friends and 
relatives present, and there was much en 
husiastic applause. Accompaniments were 
played by Mrs. Margaret Gorham Graser. 
the program contained numbers by Hoif 
man, Nevin, Massenet, Fisher, Taylor, 


Clough-Leighter, Chadwick, Lehmann, 


Weber, Cadman, Vidal, Delibes, Rossini, 
Weingartner and Ponchielli. The follow 

ing pupils sang: Misses Oakes, Wells, 

oye, Cordingly, Blodgett, Van Dommele, 
Borthwick, Danforth and Berry, Mrs. Cun 

gham, Messrs. Mills, Holt and Mitchell. 
a ha oe 


Morse’s Pupils Please Boston 
Audience 


Frenk E. 


Frank E 


and songs 


Boston, June g9.—Pupils_ of 
J | 


a recital of choruses 


Morse vave 

in Steinert Hall Saturday evening betore a 
very large audience. There was _ present 
the enthusiasm which always greets Mr. 


Morse’s pupils when they appear in recital. 
Especial praise is due the excellently 
trained chorus. Miss Shepherd is one of 
Mr. Morse’s professional pupils who has 


been successful in her public work. She 





Study Singing During the Summer 


Under Ideal Conditions 


At Edgartown, Martha's Vineyard, Mass. 


WILFRIED KLAMROTH 


‘Mr. Klamroth has the real seeret and knows how to teach it.”’ 


| CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


New in its BEW HOME Facing the Lake Frent Park 


The finest building of its kind in existence. 
and most thoroughly equipped of all institutions of musical learning. 
The Strongest Faculty ever assembled 
Contains Ziegfeld Hall—offering unsurpassed facilities for rehearsals 
and public appearances of students in Concert, Opera amd the 


Drama. All branches of 


Riccardo Martin says: 








New Chicago Musical Paul Stoye, 


College Building 
£46-7-8-9 Michigan Blv'd 
Chicag* 


SCHOOL OF ACTING. 
MODERN LANGUAGES. 

Board of Musical Directors: Dr. 
Herman Devries, Dr. Louis Falk, Felix Borowski, Anton Foerster, 
Hans von Schiller, Maurice Devries, Mrs. O. L. Fox. 


Recent Acquisition to the Faculty: 


Six Weeks’ Daily Lessons, July 1 to August 15 


11% West 37th Street 
New York 


‘Whe tr terms. 


Housing the largest 
in any Musical College. 


MUSIC 


OPERA SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


F. Ziegfeld, Alexander Sebald, 


Paul Stoye. Founded 1867. 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Catalog Mailed Free. 








BUFFALO SINGERS WHO APPEARED IN RECITAL 

















Hazel Dickmean, Contralto; Frances Helen Humphrey, the Buffalo Vocal Teacher 
(Center) and Katherine Kronenberg, Soprano 
Miss 


Kronenberg, Dickman; “A Fors’ é lui, Sem 


UFFALO, N. Y., June 12.—Katherine ‘a ~ 
Ma - pre Libera, lraviata,”” Verdi, Miss Kronenberg; 
Kronenberg, soprano, and Hazel Dick “Q Ma Lyre Immortel,” (“Sapho’), Gounod 
man, contralto, pupils of Irances Helen Miss Dickman; (a) “Spring’s Singing,” MacFad 
Humphrey of Buffalo, two young singers,  }5": (b) care! Hark . Rare! oT ae Mitse 
7 ; a! « . ” Nronenbere;: perceuse, I 1i¢ Iss nan 
recently gave a joint song recital at the 20th “Gretchen am Spinnrade,” Schubert, Miss Kronen 
Century Club Hall, Buffalo. The local — berg; Una voce poco fe (“I Barbiere di Seviglia”) 
press commented in terms of warmest Rossini, Miss Dickmat . fe ee 
ai ; | ee ‘| tt A ‘ ui _ (b) Serenade, VPiern \liss Krone erg (a) Ish 
praise on their work. The program fol tar, Spross, (b) La Danza. Chadwick, Miss Dick 
lows: many; Duet “Sous le dome epais (‘*‘Lakme’’), 
* ” Délibes, Miss Kronenber; ul Miss Dickmat 
Duet, \cross the Still Lagoon, loge, Miss \ccompanist, Clara M. Diehl 














added to the te ton of the evening by Bassi Repeats Londeoa Success as “John- 
singing two numbers. All of the pupils son” in “The Girl” 
displayed an ability to sing on. the pitch 
and in their interpretations as well showed LONDON, June 5 \medleo Bassi who re 
the effects of thorough instruction, The peated his admirable impersonation ot the 
pupils who took part and their selections Western bandit, Dick Jounso n, when “The 
follow Girl of the Golden West had its second 

Mrs Kdward | ith and ( rus, “‘Hear My pertormance at Covent Gaarden, lhursday 
Prayer,’ Mendelsso hin; Margaret Shepherd, ‘‘La night, has leit tor kKome, to appear m the 
Forza del Destino,’ Verdi, an “The Danza,”’ m oO her \| Rac : ‘ 
( hadwick; Leon I: (aay, phy " Deaninn | yes,”’ vie ” kab ~ ' one a ba ; — _— 4 
MacDowell, and “‘A Red, Red Rose,” Hastings; a remark ible : s J of this Pots inl his 
Olive | Sweezev, ““Morgen,”” and ‘*Wiegenlied,” city, and on lhursday night, as. at the 
R. Strauss; S. Thomas Hall, “Du bist wie ein bremiere. Ni ) Was viven ‘a . 
Blume,” Liszt, and “I'll Sine Thee Songs of aa ; lat 1 : whe * ven repeat I re 
Keohe.” Claw: Conctaeos Siteie. “Down tn th calls atter the second and third acts, the 
Forest,’”” Ronald; Frances O. Borowski, Rhapsodie, applause reachily ts culmination after the 
| Minor, oO] 9, Brahms; Ruth Blaisdell, “With third act, whi h 1S joe 11] arly that ot the 
bane Clad (“Creation aa I] Ly In: lohn | : " | h ] ’ | | 
(re n, “Sicihana”™’ (“Cavalleria Rusticana’’), tenot Ws third act pl eet one on eee 
Maseay ni; ( ar! Wood, *“*Honor and Arms,” (‘‘Sam than either of the other two, although the 
sou’’), HIlandel; Chorus, ““The Chase,’ Germat whole opera 1s « nsice red a su ess. 

m Be i 
Pupils of Miss Watkins’ piano school, 

\lexander and Lilli Petschnikoff were Dallas, Tex., gave a recital on June & A 
invited to the royal palace during their long and interesting program was well pet 
recent visit to Rome. formed. 

Granberrpy Ptano School 
GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY Director 
THE FAELTEN SYSTEM METHOD LECTURES FOR TEACHERS 
INTERPRETATION LECTURE-RECITALS 
BOOKLETS CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 











OPERA SCHOOL of NEW YORK 


ENGLISH, ITALIAN, FRENCH, GERMAN 
ALBERT MILDENBERG, Artistic Director 
New York 


Grand Opera Roles and Stage Technic 
SIG. TANARA. OF METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY, Italian Repertoire 


Full Equipped Stage for Students Room 834, Carnegie Hall, 


The Manhattan Ladies Quartet 


IRENE CUMMING, Ist Soprano ANNIE LAURIE McCORKLE., Ist Alte 


MABEL MEADE DAVIS, 2nd Soprano ANNA WINKO PP, 2nd Aito 
Adcress Communications to [RENE CUMMING, 
"Phone 186 Audubon 453 West 155th Street, New York City 


Appeared with great success in principal European Cities, season 1909. 


ELLISON VAN HOOSE ‘siz 





TENOR 


Exclusive Management MAENSEL & JONES, 1 E. 42d St., New York 


~LEGTURE REGITALS MARX E, OBERNDORFER 


With Stereopticon **Pelleas et Melisande” 
2 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICACO. 


nae AVERILL Zee Sz 


SIBYL SAMMIS-MacDERMID 


6210 HIBBARD AVE., CHICAGO "PHONE, MIDWAY 1999 DIRECTION REDPATH CONCERT. BUREAU 


THOMAS N. MacBURNEY 


In Ame tte a, Season 1911-12. 


ANNE SHAW FAULKNER 


LECTURER 
**Parsital”’ ''Nibelungen —< 








**Salome’ 


220 W. 69th Street New York 
Telephone 1097 Columbus 

CONCERT. 

ORATORIO 








BARITONE 602 FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 
MARY SOPRAN Res: 106 W. 90th St. Phone: 3552 River 
Management: LOUDON G. CHARLTON 
e Carnegie Hall, New York 


HISSEM St. Louis Office: 1120 Olive St., DAVID MONTAGNON, Mer. 
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RRIOLA 


Third American Tournee 
SEASON 1911-12 


Management ERVVIN KECK 


344 Blanchard Hall Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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SERGEI 


KLIBANSKI 


Concert Baritone 


Formerly Professor 
_ rn Conserv atory 
1 Be rlin. 


Available for Concerts 
and Recitals. * 


Singing in Ail Its Branches 
Coaching in Opera 
Old Italian Method. 
Woodward Apartments 
Broadway and 55th St. 
New York 
Tel. 5000 Columbus 

















Autumn 
Hall 


VIOLINIST 


Enga te Now 
Booking 
Management: 


Quinlan Internatona!l 
Musical Agency 


IW. 34th St., New York 


FOERSTER 


PIANIST 


1024 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, tl. 
ELSA 


MARSHALL 


Concert Oratorio Recital 
--- SOPRANO --- 


Returned from Europe 
2317 Grandview Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 



































Harriet Bacon MacDonald 
Accompanist 


Special Arrangements for Artists Touring 
in Texas and the Southwest 


Management: 
J. E. FRANCKE, 24 West 3ist Street, New York 


FRANK E. MORSE 


and Assistants 


LESSONS IN SINCING 
Normal Course for Teachers 
STUDIOS: - - - = STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 


 *MIUSICOLONY” 


Sig. Giusseppi Campanari, the great baritone of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, says: 

“T had been looking a long time for a Summer 
place, and when I saw this spot I was so en- 
chanted that 1 became a member at once and in- 
vested in one of the park lots.” 

For particulars address a. ~ 4 Bar 

2d St., New York. Phone 6 6244 Bry Bry ant. 











ETHEL CRANE 


SOPRANO—Orat rio, Recitals, Concert 
Available Sundays 
315 W. 98th St., NEW YORK. Tel. 9211 River. 


HALLETT GILBERTE 


TENOR—-COMPOSER 
HOTEL FLANDERS, 133 West 47th St., N. Y. City 


Composer of Minuet ‘‘La Phyllis’’ 
Sung with Great Success by Mme. Jeanne Jomelli 
** Serenade,” ‘‘ The Bird,” ‘‘ The Rain Drop,” ''A 
Rose and a Dream.” ( Just issued by G. Schirmer: 


ELIZABETH 


Clark-Sleight 


817 WEST END AVENUE 


NEW ¥ORK 
TELEPHONE 9180 RIVERSIDE 
FRANCES R. FLORENCE E. H. 


BARTLETT—MARVIN 


PIANO VOICE 


New York Studio: 13) East 34th Street 
Brooklyn: 75 Willow St., Tel. 4505 Main 


Miss Marvin refers by permission to 
Riccardo Martin and)]Dr. Holbrook Curtis 


WITH CHICAGO MUSICAL EDUCATORS 





HICAGO, June 12.—The Chicago Eve- 
ning Post has inaugurated a daily mu- 
sical column devoted exclusively to music 
in this city and this section of the North- 
west. The Evening Post is dealing with 
musical matters in unprejudiced and in- 
teresting fashion, which is enlightening and 
advantageous for all concerned. 

Gilbert and Sullivan operettas are being 
revived * in spirited fashion locally _ by 
church organizations. R. P. Wedertz has 
presented his choir in the first of a series 
of these operas at Marlow Opera House. 
Last Friday evening the Church of the 
Kpiphany Choir gave “Pinafore” and Sat- 
urday evening St. Edmund’s Church Choir 
presented “The Mikado” at the Warren- 
ton Theater in Oak Park. 

Theodore Samuel Bergey conducted a 
concert given by his pupils at the school 
rooms in Steinway Hall last Friday eve- 
ning. An interesting program of twenty 
numbers was given in creditable fashion. 

Earl Blair, the pianist, gave a farewell 
reception last Sunday evening to his friends 
of the American Conservatory Faculty. 
He goes abroad next week to continue his 
studies with Harold Bauer in Paris. 

Peter C. Lutkin, dean of the College of 
Music of the Northwestern University, ac- 
companied by his wife, leaves next week 
for a tour of Scandinavia and England. 

\mong the musical events last week at 
the Northwestern University School of 
Music was the organ recital of Gladys Day, 
Monday afternoon, assisted by Levi D. 
Russell, basso. In the evening Adele 
Loehr, pianist, assisted by Della Anderson, 
contralto, gave a program. Tuesday eve- 
ning Thomas N. Kennedy, tenor, accom- 
panied by his teacher, C. A. Grant Schaefer, 
gave a program of old Irish, modern Irish 
and modern English songs. The Univer- 
sity String Quartet gave Mozart’s Quartet 
in C Major and Brahms’s Quintet, op. ITT, 
Friday evening, and on Saturday Charles 
J]. Haake, pianist, gave the faculty recital. 

The commencement exercises of the 
Bertha M. Stevens Piano Studio were held 
last Monday evening in the Auditorium Re- 
cital Hall. Among those who participated 
were Hattie F. Lisewski, Marie Grace 
Thies, Gertrude M. Freter, Harriet Marie 
Dunham, Florence J. Scott and Aleta 
Blanchard-Davis. 

Jeanette Durno, pianist, presented a pro- 
gram for the musical alumni of Rockford 
College last Friday. 

W. Waugeht Lauder gave a lecture last 
“The Relationship of the Study 
of History, Literature, and Aesthetics in a 
Comprehensive Course of Music,” under 
the auspices of the Cosmopolitan School of 
Music and Dramatic Art. 

It is the intention of the Cosmopolitan 
School to inaugurate a regular course on 
musical history and esthetics under Mr. 
Lauder’s direction next season. 

Speaking of playing favorites the first 
Tschaikowsky’s Piano Con- 
particularly popular 


week on 


movement of 
certo appears to be 


for commencement services. It is already 
announced Mr. Rudolph of the Chicago 
Musical College, Marie Bergeson, of the 
American Conservatory of Music, and 
Clarence Strupe, of the Bergey School of 
Music, will present this section. 

Chicago had several representatives as 
visiting guests in the Northwest Music 
Teachers’ Association, which convened last 
week at Portland, Ore. Robert Boyce Car- 
son, tenor, and his gifted wife, Rhea 
Weaver Carson, formerly of this city, who 
located studios in Portland a year ago, 
were prominent personages in the associa- 
tion. 

Charles W. Clark gave a remarkable re- 
cital last week in Milwaukee, under the 
auspices of the Wisconsin Conservatory of 
Music. There is no doubt about the fact 
that Mr. Clark has broadened as an artist 
and deepened conviction as an expositor 
through his long residence and experience 
abroad, and stands to-day as one of the 
noted Americans in music. In addition to 
a voce of natural beauty he has acquired 
a breadth and finish of phrasing and a 
beauty of enunciation associated with splen- 
did interpretative ability. 

Carl Faelton, the originator of the fa- 
mous Faelton system which has been used 
with great success by the Walter Spry 
School, will be guest of honor this week 
at the Spry School of Music, visiting Chi- 
cago especially to attend the convention of 
exercises of this admirable institution. 

Harold Henry presented his pupil Mabel 
Bond, pianist, assisted by William C. Lind- 
quist, baritone, pupil of Mrs. Willard 
sracken, under the auspices of the Cosmo- 
politan School of Music and Dramatic Art 
last Thursday evening. Miss Bond played 
in truly artistic fashion throughout a splen- 
did program. 

Thomas N. MacBurney, the teacher of 
singing, held an informal reception at his 
home in Woodlawn last Thursday evening, 
a program being given by Mrs. O. M. Mon- 
course, Althea Montague, Eudora Moody- 
Brock, Hazel Huntley and Elsie Ferne 
Smith. Nearly half a hundred guests en- 
joyed the occasoin, all of them being 
students of Mr. MacBurney, who has reg- 
istered for this Summer forty well-known 
teachers from the South. He expects to 
begin lessons this week. 

The Preiser Violin School gave its an- 
nual concert last Tuesday evening at 
Handel Hall, having admirable association 
in the Rubinstein Club of Austin, an ex- 
cellent choral body under the direction of 
Ida Belle Freeman. 

A creditable performance of Haydn's 
“Creation” was given last Tuesday evening 
at the Sixth Presbyterian Church under the 
direction of the pastor, William P. Merrill. 

The Mendelssohn Conservatory held its 
commencement concert at Kimball Hall 
last Friday evening, one of the leading 
features being a small but very efficient 
orchestra under the direction of A. Alfred 
Holmes, who supported all of the solos in 
effective manner. C. E. N. 








Grace Kerns with Prominent Organiza- 
tions 


Grace Kerns, the soprano, has appeared 
during the past season as soloist with such 
organizations as the Mendelssohn Glee 
Club of Albany, the Flemington, N. J., 
Choral Society, the Kneisel Quartet, the 
New York Beethoven Mannerchor, the 
New York Mozart Club, the Paterson, 
N. J., Orpheus Society, the Worcester, 
Mass., Oratorio Society, and the Toronto 
Choral Society. She was also soloist at 
the St. Bartholomew's Church, New York, 
for which position she has been re-engaged. 


Miss Dennison’s Montclair Pupils in Re- 
cital 

Emma K. Denison, of New York, who 
has been teaching regularly on every Mon- 
day and Thursday in Montclair, N. J., pre- 
sented her pupils and those of Clarible 
Jeffery at a recital in Unity Hall, Mont- 
clair, N. J., on June 2. The program fol- 


lows 

Ouintet—(a) “Love’s Dream, After the Ball,’ 
Czibulka, (b) “Spring Song,’? Mendelssohn, Misses 
Baldwin, Randolph, Gerard, Jeffery, Mr. King: 
Duets (a) “Greetine’”’ and (b) “'The Mavbells and 
the Flowers,’’ Mendelssohr Ruby Lumley, Mrs 
Pearl Lumley Wirth: Trio—‘‘Floretta Polka,” 


Francis Harrison, Miss Jeffery, 
Mr. King; Songs—(a) “The Dawn,” d’Hardelot, 
(b) “Sunbeams,’ Ronald, Ruby Lumley; Double 
Quartet—‘“Idle Moments,” Legatree, Misses 
Young, Baldwin, Randolph Davis, Gerard, Jef 
fery, Mr. King, Mr. Vorhees; Part Songs—(a) 
“The Bells Are Ringing,” Abt, (b) “The Prim 
rose,”” Schwarenka, Ladies’ Choral; Trio—‘‘Re¢ 
Rover “March,” Weidt, Mr. Vorhees, Mr. King, 
Miss Jeffery; Duet—Barcarolle, A. Goring Thomas, 
Miss Dennison, Miss Lumley; Duet—‘‘Song to the 
Evening Star,”’ Wagner, Miss Young, Miss Jef- 
fery; Songs—(a) “Sleep, Little Baby of Mine, 

Dennee, (b) “Joy of the Morning,’”? Harriet Ware, 
Mrs. Pearl Lumley Wirth; Duet—“Prairie Breezes 
Waltz,’ Grant, Mr. Vorhees, Miss Jeffery: Songs 

(a) “Slumber On,” (b) “Maytime,” Abt. Miss 


Boehm, Master 


Dennison; Banjo Solo—“Favorite Schottische,’ 
Jennings, Helen Davis; Part Songs—(a) “Even- 
ing Shadows,” Abt, (b) “Springtime,” Mildenberg. 
Ladies’ Chorus. 


The house was filled with an audience 
which received every number with genuine 
pleasure, and both teachers earned great 
credit for the excellent results obtained 
with their pupils 


The first Baptist Choral Association of 
Rockland, Me., gave its twenty-first con- 
cert on May 31. Alice Fisk, pianist, and 
Mary Jordan, violinist, were the solo art- 
ists. Works by Gounod, Chopin, Dubois, 
MacDowell, Tschaikowsky and Guilmant 
were performed. 





SONCS BY 


CELESTE 0. HECKSCHER 


The buoyant and beautiful melodic inspiration 
animating all of CELESTE D. HECKSCHER’S 
Compositions, as well as the unfailing poetic qual- 
ity of her musicianship, have won the admiration 
of many prominent musicians, The three following 
songs combine warmth and simplicity of feeling, 
with much charm of style. 

NORSE MAIDEN’S LAMENT - - - 
Hasalmostthe simplicity of a Sapaty For mezzo. 
L’ANGE GARDIEN s 2% & .50 
French and English words. Somewhat after the 
French school. Mezzo or baritone. 

POURQUO! JE T’AIME - P 
French and English words. A very melodious 
song for tenor. Published by 


THEODORE PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sherwood Music School 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


Eminent Teachers in All Departments. 

Founded by WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD; 
Piano, GEORGE KOBER; Theory, Organ, 
WALTER KELLER; Vocal, Arthur Beres- 
ford; Violin Big. Antonio Frosolono; Public 
School Music illiam Apmadoc; Dramatic 
Art, Winnifrede W . Just. 


Faculty avallable for Concerts and Lecture 
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Touring America 1911-12 
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Telephone 4669 Plaza Management, EUGENE KUESTER 
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B puanist. Lecture Recltals 
(Russian Music) 
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X INSTRUCTION. Carnegie Hall, N.Y. 
Vv Tel. 1350 Columbus 

E Boston: 

R Huntington Chambers, Tuesdays 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


PIANIST—ORGANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
No. 24 WEST 128th STREET, NEW YORK Tel. 6256 Harlem 
Composer of “‘WILL O’ THE WISP” 


“Ishtar,” ‘‘Summer Sunshine,” ‘‘A Rose Garden,” 
“Asleep,” “Through a Primrose Dell” (just issued.) 
and other songs. 


ROBERT ALVIN 


AUGUSTINE 


VOICE CULTURE 


Studio: Telephone 
318 West 56th St. ; 3289 Columbus 


HAROLD HENRY 


PIANIST 


Exclusive Management : 
FRANK E. EDWARDS 
138 West 4th Street Cincinnati, O 


John A. Hoffmann 


TENOR 
Concerts—Recitals—Oratorios 
Exclusive Management: 


FRANK E. EDWARDS, 138 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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‘BEDDOE 


CANADIAN MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


Recommended by Fr. Stock, Dr. A. S. Vog 
Prof. Siegfried Ochs ( Berlin) 


Management: FRANK EDWARDS, 138 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohic 


ANTOINETTE 


Werner-West 


SOPRANO 
Concert Oratorio Recita 


Sole Management: FRANK E. EDWARDS 
138 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SCHOOL OF OPERA 


BEATRICE 








WHEELER 


Formerly Stage Director of the Met. 
ropolitan Opera House, New York 


venth 908 WEST END AVENUE, 
Season "Phone 7039 River. NEW ‘YORK. N.Y. 


MEZZO SOPRANO 
ROYAL OPERA 
Madrid, Spain, Season 1910-11 








GAROLINE HUDSON-ALEXANDER 








SOPRANO 


Management 
Walter R. Anderson 
5 West 38th Street, New York 


Dossert 


Mme. Dossert Studio, 30 Villa Dupont, Paris 


Vocal Studio 


New York Studio, 1205 Carnegie H: 


Mr. Dossert will personally have charge of New York studio during winter season 
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NEW CLUB FOR CHAMBER 
MUSIC IN LOS ANGELES 


String Quintet Makes Its Bow—Musical 
Forces of City Still Active Despite 
Lateness of Season 


Los ANGELES, June 6—Los Angeles 
musical societies are preparing for their 
final concerts to take place this month at 
the Auditorium, managed by L. E. Behy- 
nur. The latter half of this month will be 
rich in local musical events. The Ellis 
club hopes to have Arthur Foote as an at- 
traction at its final concert, as he will be 
in Berkeley at that time. 

A new string quintet club has been 
formed by Edwin H. Clark, violin; W. A. 
Clark (son of former Senator W. A. 
Clark) violin; Carl Angeloty, viola; Mrs. 
Menasco, cello, and Thomas Wilde, piano, 
It is called the Saint-Saéns Club. At its 
first concert, given at the Woman’s Club, 
Mrs. Catherine Shank, soprano, was solo- 
ist. The program was classic in selections 
and showed the high ideals of the perform- 
ers. 

At its last concert at Blanchard Hall the 
Brahms Quintet played Mozart’s D Minor 
string quartet, a Dvorak quintet and a 
violin duet by the latter composer, Leah 
Trapp, contralto, was the soloist and W. 
Edson Strobridge the pianist. 

Charles F. Edson is to make one of the 
principal addresses at the meeting of the 
California State Music Teachers’ Conven- 
tion, July 5, 6 and 7. He is president of 
the Teachers’ Association of the Southern 
part of the State. Others to be heard in- 
clude Arthur Foote, Calvin B. Cady, Pierre 
Douillet, George Kruger and Herman Per- 
let. 

Minnie Hance Owen, formerly well 
known as a contralto in Los Angeles, has 
returned after years of absence, during 
which she has been soloist at Rutzer’s 
Presbyterian church and the Brick church 
in New York. She will re-enter the local 
professional field. 

Earl Anthony and Harry Auracher an- 
nounce that they will produce a new opera 
of their own writing called “The Pearl 
Maiden.” ‘They have engaged Agnes Cain 
Brown to sing the title role. She is the 
wife of Harry Girard, composed of “The 


Alaskan.” 


Arthur Alexander, organist-tenor, gave 
another of his interesting recitals at the 
Ebell Club Monday. Von Fielitz’s song 


cycle, “Eliland,” was the chief number and 
was followed by French and German 
songs. Mr. Alexander ably accompanies 
his own singing 

Director Mitchell, of the Long Beach 
Philharmonic Society, prepared an excel- 
lent program for the concert of that club, 
given June 6. The were Mmes. 
Wiseman and Harriman and A. S. Parm 
ley, as well as the DelIrubila string trio, of 
Los Angeles. This society is doing much 
for the musical atmosphere of the Los 
\ngeles suburb. W. F. G. 


S( rhc ists 
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PAUL DUFAULT’S RECITAL 


His Pupils Do Him Credit in a Well 
Selected Program 

_ The pupils of Paul Dufault were heard 

In a recital at Studio Hall, New York, on 

Wednesday evening, June 7. They sang 

with much success the following program: 


“Vous Dansez Mar- 


quise,”’ Lemaire; 
“When Song Is 
Sweet,” Sans Souci; 
*“Goodbye,” Tosti 


**Myrra,” Clutsam:; 
**Gather the Rose ag 
Sans Souci; “*Mavour- 
neen,’’ M. R. Lang; 
“Vision Fugitive,” 
Messenet; “I Am Not 
Fair,” Tosti: ek 
Bird and the Rose,’’ 


Horrocks; *“Obstina 
tion,”’ Fontenailles; 
**Gloria,”’ Peccia;: 


““Bergerettes” of the 
XVIII Century, Wek 
erlin; ‘“‘Beloved It Is 
Morn,” Aylwaid. 
Chose who took 
part were: Mary 
Boylan, Grace 
Parker, E. P. Pal- 
mer, Mrs. Charles 
Hopping, Edna Aubrey, 


Paul Dufault 


H, Lord, 


Irene 


Joseph Martel, Mrs. E. W. Clark, Mabel 
Eberth, Nadia L’Engle, Edward Kinsey, 
Miss M. R. Carpenter and Mrs. Grace 
Noyes. While most of the pupils are prac- 
tically beginners, having studied only 
about a year, they acquitted themselves 


with credit. Their enunciation and phras- 
ing were of a high order and gives evi- 
dence that they had received excellent 
training. Joseph Martel, who has a voice 
of unusual power and beauty of tone, ren- 


dered Massenet’s “Vision Fugitive” with 
great ease. Mrs. Grace Noyes sang “Be- 
loved, it is Morn,’ by Aylwaid, with feel- 


ing and musicianly understanding. Mr. 
Dufault contributed to the evening's pleas- 
ure with “Le Baiser,” by Goring Thomas, 
“Invictus” by Huhn, and “Boat Song” by 
Harriet Ware. His singing was a delight 
and he was loudly applauded by the large 
gathering. Edith Griffing proved an ex- 
cellent accompanist. 





Youthful Boston Oratorio Singers Prove 
Efficiency in Two Cantatas 
Boston, June 12.—The oratorio class of 
Stephen Townsend, the Boston teacher, 
gave a concert in Jordan Hall last Wednes- 
day evening under Mr. Townsend's direc- 
tion, performing Sullivan’s “The Golden 
Legend” and Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawa- 
tha’s Departure.” The class had the assist- 
ance of J. Arthur Colburn, pianist, and 
Frank S. Adams, organist. The soloists in 


the first work were Lillian Beatey, Mar 
gueriet Harding, Charles Mandeville, 
George S. Dane, Frank Morrow. In “Ha 


Departure,’ Mary Harger, so- 
prano, John FE. Daniels, tenor, and Dr. Ar- 
thur Gould, baritone, were the soloists. 
Miss Harger gave a particularly artistic 
performance of her part, and, in fact, all 
of the soloists were efhcient in every par- 
ticular of good singing. These concerts by 
Mr. Townsend’s class, which comprises a 
chorus of seventy voices, have become an- 


watha’s 


nual affairs, and are remarkable exhibitions 


GERMAN CHORUS SINGS 
IN BROOKLYN PARK 


Impressive Concert by United Singers 
Under Carl Fiqué Enjoyed by 
Thousands 


rhe first of the series of park concerts 
to be given by the United German Singers 
of Brooklyn, under the direction of Carl 
ique, brought many thousands of music 
lovers to Prospect Park on Sunday after- 
noon, June 4. A chorus of 550 voices re 
sponded to Mr. Fique’s baton. 

The imposing army of singers was sta 
tioned on a _ stand especially for 
their use in front of that occupied by the 
lwenty-third Regiment Band, while the 
vast crowd of people below, with great en- 


erected 


thusiasm, applauded the excellent works of 
the singers [The program included such 
numbers as: “Mutterliebe,” by Voight, “Der 


Bard” and “Loreley,” by Silcher; ‘“Jager- 
werben” by Wengert and “Mein alt Ken 
tucky Heim,” by Foster. The feature of 


the afternoon was the singing of the “Song 
of the Victory of the Germans” by Abt, to 
a poem of Felix Dahn, glorifying the vic- 
tory of Arnim over the Romans. This 
was a distinct achievement to which the 
audience fairly rose with a great outburst 
of applause for Mr. Fiqué and the singers 





Victor Herbert to Be “Doctor of Music” 

PHILADELPHIA, June 11.—Victor Herbert, 
the composer, is to receive the degree of 
Doctor of Music from Villanova College 
next Wednesday. (his will be the first 
time he has received such a degree. 
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For dates and terms apply to 


Concert Direction M. H. Hanson 
437 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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For terms, etc., address Mr. Stojowski, in care of Mr. 
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of what a teacher can accomplish. They 
Recital and Ensemble attract widespread attention. [very seat MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 
Direction: was occupied and many stood during 
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ELSA 


TROETSCHEL 


Concert Pianist 


Address, 411 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone, 1376-J Bushwick 


MARIE 


NARELLE 


IRISH BALLADIST 
THE QUINLAN INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
AGENCY, 1 West 34th Street, New York 
EMMA WALTON 


HODKINSON 


COLORATURE SOPRANO 


Lecture Song Recitals. **Romance and 
$ .ng of the American Indian."" “American 
Women Composers." 
Voice Specialist: N. Y. Studio, 
1947 Broadway, cor. 66th St. 
Permanent Suburban Res. Studio: Pa bse ~on-Palisades, N. J. 
"Phone 146 Cliffside 


PEDRO GUETARY 


TENOR 


uate of the Royal Opera, Covent Garden, London 


Voloe Production and Bel Canto Taught 
PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION. @neea. bene 
torlo, etc., assisted by Augusta Osborn. 


Studio, 2 West 95th Street Telephone, 10100 Riverside 


WEIGESTER SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF VOCAL MUSIC 


Lake Pontoosuc, Pittsfieid, Mass., JULY 24 to SEPT. 1 (6 Weeks) 
A Complete and Systematic Course 
for Singers and Teachers 
Gapable Assistants Booklet on Request 
Robert G. Weigester, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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Management: 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
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EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist 
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519 FINE ARTS BUILDING 


Virginia Listemann 
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Concerts, Recitals, Oratorios 
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University of New York Confers 


Honor Upon a Well-Known 


American Organist 


organist and di- 
in the Old First 
Presbyterian and director of the 
Guilmant Organ School, had the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Music conferred upon 
him by the University of New York 
Wednesday afternoon, June 7, at their 79th 
annual commencement. 

One of Dr. Carl’s associates who re- 
ceived honorary degrees was the Rev. Dr. 
John Henry Jowett, of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church. The candidates were 


CARL, 


music 


WILLIAM i 


rector of the 
Church, 


presented by Dr. George Alexander, pres- 
ident of the University Council, who de- 
scribed Dr. Carl as “organist of the First 


Presbyterian Church of New York City, 
director of Guilmant Organ School, dis- 
tinguished member of the American Guild 
of Organists, composer and interpreter of 
music of international repute.” The de- 
gree was conferred by John Henry Mac- 
Cracken, acting chancellor. 

This is the seventh time in the history of 
the University that the degree has been 
given First, in 1855, to Dr. Lowell Mason, 
and the last time in 1883. 

Two years ago the French Government 
honored Dr. Carl with the decoration of 
Officier de I'Instruction Publique and made 
him a member of the Académie Frangaise. 

Dr. Carl is a native of New Jersey and 
began the study of music at the age of 
seven The first five years were directed 
by his sister, Fannie C. Carl, who was fol- 
lowed in turn by Lydia B. Crane, Frank L. 


Sealy, Madeleine Schiller (piano) and 
Samuel P. Warren at Grace Church, New 
York. His first position as organist was 


held at the age of fourteen and three years 


later he went to the First Presbyterian 
Church, Newark, N. J.. where he remained 
nearly eight years. While there he gave 


several series of organ recitals and began 
his work as aconcert organist. In 1890 he re- 
signed and left for Paris to study with Felix 
Alexandre Guilmant. M. Guilmant took an 
interest in his American pupil from the 
start, and this ripened into a_ friendship 
which had existed for the past twenty-one 
M. Guilmant accepted the presidency 


years. 
of the Guilmant Organ School founded by 
Dr. Carl in 1899, which he held until his 
death, March 29, and gave in writing to 


Dr. Carl his famous method of organ play- 
ing and teaching—a legacy which he is the 
only one He is ow writing the 
life of the gre: at French organist. 

Dr. Carl has entered unon his twentieth 
vear as organist and director of the music 
in the Old First Presbyterian Church, Fifth 
avenue and Twelfth street, New York (Rev. 


Dufheld, pastor). Over 140 
recitals have been given, in- 
devoted to French, English, 
American composers— 
Berlioz, Saint- 


Dr. Howard 
free organ 
cluding those 
Italian, German and 
sach, Handel, Guilmant, 
Saéns and several “Parsifal” programs. 

He conducted the music at the memorial 
service to Queen Victoria in the Old First 
Church; President McKinley, Hudson- 
Fulton service, and the 250th anniversary 
of the adoption of the Westminster stand- 
ards. 

At the “Old 
ward a large 
early writers in all 
music, including those of 
toria, Orlando di L 
and the Cantatas by Bach. 
have dedicated works to 
Guilmant, Salome, Dubois, 


First” he has brought for- 
number of the works of the 
forms of ecclesiastical 
Palestrina, Vit- 
Eccard, Purcell 
Many composers 

him including 

Gigout, Bonnet, 


assus, 


Deshaves, Renaud, MacMaster, Clauss- 
mann, Loret, Selby, Hollins, Wolsten- 
holme, Callaerts, Lemare, Rousseau, and 
the Baron de la Tombelle. 

Four transcontinental tours have been 
made, and he was the first concert organist 
to play in the Klondyke, Alaska. He trav- 


eled with the Taft party in Japan and made 
a study of the music of the Orient. Many 
of the large organs throughout the country 
have been inaugurated by him. 

Dr. Carl has appeared as soloist with the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra, New York 
Symphony (Walter Damrosch), Worces- 
ter Music Festival (Carl Zerrahn), Emil 
Paur Symphony, Musical Art Society 
(Frank Damrosch), Bagby Musical (Albert 
Morris Bagby), Apollo Club (William R 
Chapman). 


Dr. Carl has played recitals at Yale, Co- 
lumbia, Vassar, Allegheny, Lake Erie, 
Ohio Wesleyan and many of the large col- 


He has played at Edinburgh (Scot- 
International Exposition, Stockholm 
(Sweden), Chicago World’s Fair, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, Pan-American, Nash- 
ville and Charleston Expositions, Crystal 
Palace, Queen’s Hall, London (Henry J. 
Wood) and frequently in Paris, including 
the residence of M. Menier and the Villa 
Guilmant. He is author of the Decennial 
Te Deum, numerous organ pieces, songs, 
30 Postludes for the Organ, Masterpieces 
for the Organ, Master Studies for the Or- 
gan and Novelties for the Organ (2 books). 


leges. 
land) 


Dr. Carl is also a founder and_ sub- 
warden of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists, president of the Guilmant Club and 


member of St. Wilfred Club, International 
Society of Musicians, Fraternal Society of 
Musicians, and National Association of 
Organists. 





Farl Cartwright’s Crowded Season 


s0STON, June 12.—Earl Cartwright, the 
baritone, has closed a busy season during 
which he has had many concert and recital 
engagements throughout the East. During 
May he sang at five concerts in New Jersey, 
and on the 17th was one of the soloists at 
a concert of the Narragansett Choral So- 
ciety of Peacedale, R. I, Jules Jordan, con- 
ductor, when Elger’s “Caractacus” was 
given. On the 18th he sang in a miscella- 
neous concert at Roslindale, Mass., and on 
the 23d and 24th was a soloist at the an- 
nual music festival in Keene, N. H.. sing 
ing in selections from “Elijah” and in a 
performance in concert form of “Aida.” 
On May 25 Mr. Cartwright was soloist at 
a performance of Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hia- 
watha” at Waltham, Mass. Mr. Cart- 
wright has spent considerable of his time 
in New York this having had an 
apartment there with Lambert Murphy, the 
tenor. He plans to go to his Summer home 
in Portland, Ind., about July 1, and will 
return to Boston in the early Fall. 


D. L. L 


season, 


Mme. Schoen-René to Teach 
During Summer 


Bertin, June 3.—Mme. A. E. Schoen- 
Renée, of whose pupils so many have at- 
tained high positions on the operatic stage, 
announces that she will stay in Berlin this 
Summer, as many of her pupils who have 
been singing in opera are anxious to coach 


in Berlin 


Success of Mrs. Clara Tippett’s Pupils in 
Maine and Massachusetts 


Boston, June 12—Ethelynde Smith, so- 


prano, of Portland, has been engaged to 
sing at the next Maine Music Festival. 
She is a pupil at the Portland studio of 
Mrs. Clara Tippett, the Boston teacher. 
Harry Hodsdon, baritone, another pupil at 
the Portland studio of Mrs. Tippett, sang 
with success at memorial services at the 
Unitarian Church, Watertown, Mass. a 


Tuesday and in the evening sang 
at a musicale at the home of F. H. Beebe 
of Beacon street. Florence Paige Kimball. 
soprano, one of the pupils at Mrs. Tippett’s 
Boston studio, has been engaged this Spring 
to sing at the Central Coneregational 
Church. te ee 


week ago 


Poris Hambourg Arrangins New ’Cello 


Music 
Boris Hambourg, the ‘cellist, has just 
made an arrangement for ‘cello of Paga- 
ninits “Witches Dance.” It will be a big 


technical tour de force, and Mr. Hamboureg 
hopes to play it in America next 
He has also just sold three of his arrange- 
ments of unknown eighteenth century Ital- 
ian pieces to Schirmer. These pieces were 
received with much favor when Mr. Ham 
bourg played them here last Winter. 


season 





Georges Barrére on European Sojourn 


Georges Barrére, the flutist of the New 
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AMATO DOMINATING BERLIN OPERA 


His “‘Rene” in ‘‘Masked Ball” at Komische Oper Applauded as 


Supremely Artistic 
“* Scarpia ”’»—Mme. 


BerLIN, May 25.—The Monday perform- 
ance of “Un Ballo in Maschera,” in the 
Italian Opera Stagione, drew a full house 
to the Komische Oper, as was to be ex- 
pected, with two such celebrities as Pas- 
quale Amato, whose performance as Scar- 
pia on Saturday had already captured Ber- 
liners, and Mme. Jeanne Korolewicz in the 
two leading parts of René and Amelia. 
The role of René is generally considered 
a test for a baritone’s vocal accomplish 
ments, and, accepting this view, Amato 
must be looked upon as a not easily com- 
parable star among baritones. The aria in 
the fourth act was a masterpiece of vocal 
proficiency—a supremely artistic blending 
of word, gesture and tone into one con- 
vincing effect which transported the entire 
house into a state of such enthusiasm that 
a continuation of the performance was for 
the time impossible. Many another singer 
would have repeated the number two and 
three times. Not so Amato, who, in spite 
of the deafening applause that followed his 
magnificent rendition, could not be induced 
to do that, which in itself must be consid 
ered inartistic. For this he deserves our 
thanks as well as our admiration. Amato 
interpreted the entire part with such com- 
pelling force that René became the central 
figure of the entire performance. His 
noble baritone was under such complete 
control and displayed so much _ sensuous 
tone beauty that none among that vast au- 
dience could have remained unmoved. 

Of the magnificent vocal material of 
Mme. Korolewicz a great many Americans 
are no doubt familiar from her appearances 
at the Chicago Opera. Sufficient to say 
that this splendid voice was probably never 
heard to better advantage than on Mon- 
day evening. With her vocal superiority 
she combines a superb stage presence and 
an interpretative dramatic ability superior 
by far to that of most opera singers. It 
was consequently but natural that her Ame- 
lia proved a performance of such charm 
that it called forth the enthusiasm of the 
entire house. 

Jean Nadolovitch, as Riccardo, sang as 
best he was able. His tenor had moments 
of excellent effect; but his manner of sing- 
ing was too variable. Huis desire to create 
extraordinary dramatic effects frequently 
leads him into purposeless exaggerations. 
performance was 


The very successful 


Performance—Repeats His 
Korolewicz Scores 
“Amelia” in the Verdi Opera 


Success as 


Brilliant Success as 


conducted by Kapellmeister van Reznicek 
with dash and finish, and the orchestra it- 
self, which played with precision and tonal 
e fectiveness, deserves a great deal of the 
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Alberto Jonas, the Spanish-American 
Pianist, Who Has Just Been Dec- 
orated with the Red Cross of Spain 


credit for this important evening of the 
Italian season. 

The Tuesday evening repetition of “Tos 
ca” in the Italian Stagione was looked for 
ward to with widespread interest, as the 
title role was to be sung by Mlle. Agnes 
Borgo and Cuazvaradossi by Jean Laffitte, 
both of the Paris Grand Opéra. Scarpia 
Was again incomparally impersonated by 
Pasquale \mato, who, after the second act, 
was called and recalled amidst a tumultuous 
applause, accompanied by the waving of 
handkerchiefs and _ loud above, 
which many shouts of “Auf Wiedersehen!” 
were heard. But the two other guests also 
came in for a large share of the general 
applause and enthusiasm. 

Mile. Borgo, who had come here with 
the reputation of being an excellent Wag 
ner singer, proved herself an artist with 
means and a pronounced 
passionate 


cheers 


splendid vocal 
personality, full of life and 
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temperament. Her impersonation of Tosca 
diverged considerably from that of most 
artists. She characterized her as a beauti- 
ful cat of whose sharp claws it is wise to 
beware. The Scarpia on Tuesday evening 
had no easy task with his victim. Mlle. 
Borgo’s voice is a voluminous dramatic so 
prano, which, especially in the head voice, 
possesses a distinct charm. The French 
school is evident in every phase of her 
rendition. After hearing German singers 
for the greater part, one must take time to 
become accustomed to this school of tone 
production; but the silvery sweetness of 
Mile. Borgo’s material was bound to as- 
sert its effect. 

Leon Laffitte has a rarely voluptuous 
lyric tenor that in many parts resembles 
that of Caruso. He is a tenor to whom 
the term “bel canto” is not foreign. His 
style of dramatic interpretation, like Mlle. 
Borgo’s, bears evidence of the French 
school, with all its merits and drawbacks. 
Less self-conscious elegance and a more 
natural deportment might be advisable. 
(he general impression of Laffitte’s Cava 
radossi, however, was that of a singer of 
unusual vocal means’ and ability. After the 
performance it was said that M. Laffitte 
sang Cavaradossi for the first time on this 
occasion and for this we extend him sin 
cerest compliments. 

The Eichelberg Conservatory, Paul EI- 
gers director, founded in 1&o91, has been 
consolidated with the Ochs Conservatory, 
and the institutes will be continued under 
the name of “Ochs-Eichelberg Conserva 
tory.” 

\lberto Jonas, the piano virtuoso, has 
been honored by the Spanish Government 
with the decoration of the Red Cross of 
Spain, a distinction conceded as well de 
served, because of the fame he has at 
tained not only as a Spanish pianist, but as 
one of the great ones of the world. Jonas 





A New Berlin Cartoon of Rudolf Ganz, 
the Pianist, Who Will Tour the 
United States Next Season 


is one of those few virtuosos who have 
acquired fame through their pupils as well 
as themselves, and this year he has no less 
than twelve artist pupils appearing suc 
cessfully in public. Elsa von Grave (his 
wife) appeared in_ thirty-five concerts 
throughout Germany and Austria, including 
Berlin, Vienna, Leipsic, Dresden, [lam 
burg, Breslau, Hlanover, etc. Pepito Ari 
ola gave ninety-five concerts in the United 
States and has been a sensation whenever 
he appeared \lfred Calzin played this 
season in seventy-eight concerts through 
out the Union, this being his third Amer 
ican tour, and he is engaged for next sea 


son for a hundred concerts. Wynni Pyle, 
whose remarkable success in Berlin, Leip 
Sic, Llalle, \lagdeburg and elsewhere have 
often been recorded here, again won new 


laurels in Germany. Sybella Clayton 
gained brilliant successes with orchestra in 
Salt Lake City She will be heard next 
season in Berlin again with the Philhar 
monic Orchestra Elsa Rau has achieved 


numerous successes In must centers and 


is one of the most successful pianists and 
teachers in Berlin. Florence Hubner 
gained remarkable successes as soloist with 
the Walter Damrosch Orchestra and also 














Claudia Albright, Contralto, Who Has 
Been Engaged for the San Carlo 
Opera Company for Next Season 


with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
Carl Beutel, director of the piano depart 
ment in the Indianapolis Conservatory of 
Music, appeared successfully in concerts in 
the \\Vestern States. David Berlino, Lydia 
Hoffmann and L. Leslie Loth made their 
public debuts in Berlin, Leipsic and Gor 
litz this season with striking success, and 
Iris de Cairos-Rego achieved splendid suc 
cesses in the principal cities of Australia 
Jonas himself in twenty-eight 
concerts this season, 

Arthur Van Eweyk, the Dutch-Amer 
ican bass-baritone, who will tour America 
during the coming season from November 
to April, intends making Chicago his head 
quarters, There, as also in Milwaukee, 
\Ir. Van Eweyk will give instruction to a 
limited number of pupils, making a spe- 
clalty of German /ieder and oratorio. Mr. 
Van [-weyk is a Milwaukeean by birth, but 
has resided in Europe for the last twenty 
Kuropean 


appeared 


years, giving concerts in. all 
centers, 

Claudia Albright, last season the first 
contralto at the Bremen Stadttheater, has 
been engaged as principal contralto of the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company for the coming 
season. Miss Albright will begin her en- 
gagement on September 4, making her first 
appearance in London. ©. P. Jacos. 


Lilla Ormond for Boston Symphony 


Charles A, Ellis, manager of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, has just engaged 
Lilla Ormond, mezzo-soprano, from R. E. 
Johnston, for three appearances with that 
orchestra on October 31, November 16 and 


\pril 


\ society of Wagner enthusiasts has re- 
cently been organized in Copenhagen. 
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FROM “MUSICAL AMERICA’’ READERS 





The Genius of Bernhard Ziehn 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 
Theodore Thomas once remarked: “I 
have met one man from whom I can al- 
ways learn: Bernhard Ziehn.” And, as 
unqualified praise has been given this great 
theorist—doubtless, the greatest living—by 
such men as Hans von Bilow, Otto Less- 
mann, Robert Franz, Prof. Dr. Heinrich 
Reimann, Eugen d’Albert, Ferruccio Bu- 
soni and scores of others, it seems, now, 
time to draw the attention of our young 
composers and musicians to this great man, 
who has made America (Chicago) his 
home of adoption for nearly forty years 
and is nearly seventy years of age. That 
he is not better known among the younger 
musicians is because he has worked these 
many years—like the true German scientist 
—quietly and without seeking praise or 
notice and is now giving to us works 
which, if taken as a_ foundation for our 
musical art by men of talent, can place 
America on a plane with Europe. So many 
noted German periodicals have published 
works by and of this great man that we 
should carry on the work, thus duly honor- 
ing the man who has done so much for us. 
l add a part of an article which cannot fail 
to interest every musician in this country. 
Concerning the first chord in Bruckner’s 
Ninth Symphony (article appearing in the 
Allgemein Musik-Zeittung, Nov. 28-29 to 
July 10-17, 1903, by Bernhard Ziehn, in an- 
swer to Dr. Carl Grunsky’s criticism on the 
first hearing of above work, Dr. Grunsky 
declared the first chord in said symphony 
to be a “unicum.” 
Ziehn answers: 
“The said chord 
is no ‘unicum,’ As 
far back as 440 
years an English 
king (Henry VI) 
with this chord. It may 
been a ‘unicum,’ but since Pergolese 
and Seb. Bach it appears less seldom. 
Has no one noticed that the opposing chord 
in “Tristan und Isolde’ is the same? That 
it can be found in works by our greatest 
musicians is, also, well known, and in the 
symmetrical inversion: 
appears in works a a 
by Caldara, Mo- 





consoled himself 
then have 








zart, Beethoven, 
Heller and Bruck- 
ner.” 


Ziehn’s work on Harmony (Harmonie- 
lehre) has been published for years in Ger- 
many and we now have it as “Manual of 
Harmony” in English. Within a month 
another invaluable work of his, “Five and 
Six Part Harmonies,” is to appear. I do 
not mention priceless works of his on 
Canon-writing and other branches of mu- 
sical art still in manuscript. We are a busy 
people and have little time, often, for that 
which is not loudly heralded. But we are 
an appreciative people and the writer is 
sure these few words will be hailed with 


joy by all those interested in our future 
In America 
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music, who have not yet been so fortunate 
as to know of the genius we have among 
us, one whom we cannot too soon or too 
highly honor. A DIscIPLe. 


Daniel Gregory Mason and Grieg 


To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 

In a recent issue of your paper it was 
reported that I had told one of my classes 
at Columbia that Grieg’s music would not 
be heard in ten years. Such a statement 
as that, had I made it, could do no harm 
to the reputation of a master like Grieg, 
and your more intelligent readers will guess 
that I did not make it; but for the sake 
of those who might be misled, and for 
my own satisfaction, I hope that you will 
print this disclaimer of so foolish and 
futile a remark. Yours truly, 

DANIEL GREGORY MASON. 

Pittsfield, Mass., June 7, I9rt. 

[The information on which the statement 
referred to was based was obtained from 
a student in Mr. Mason’s class at Colum- 
bia University. Further investigation of the 
matter has shown that Mr. Mason did not 
say “ten years,” but said that “in a short 
time Grieg’s music would not be heard.” 
The occasion on which the remark was 
said to be made was a lecture on Beetho- 
ven. Mr. Mason gave the reasons why Bee- 
thoven would last as long as music was 
cultivated as an art. He spoke of the 
vealth of melodic invention of the master, 
his great ideas, and then cited Grieg as an 
example of paucity of ideas, short themes 
and the like. The statement referred to 
was then made. Mr. Mason’s views on 
Grieg are to be found in his book, “From 
Grieg to Brahms,” in which he says: “He 
(Grieg) has neither the depth of passion 
nor the intellectual grasp needed to make 
music in the grand style.” In speaking of 
the reasons why Grieg’s works should de- 
cline rather than advance he says: “In the 
first place, his interest had been from the 
first concentrated on personal expression. 
In the second place, charmed by the exotic 
qualities of Norwegian music, a quality 
that he found also in his own nature, he 
adopted the native idiom with eagerness 
and spent the years most composers devote 
to learning the musical language in acquir 
ing—a dialect. Thirdly, his mind was of 
the type which cares much for beauty ot 
ornament—even more, perhaps, than for a 
highly wrought harmony of line and form.’ 

Ed. MusicaLt AMERICA. | 


The Missouri State Song Composition 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

Last August I noticed in a number of 
Missouri journals that the State of Mis- 
souri was to offer a prize of one thousand 
dollars for a State anthem, the contest to 
close October 31. Will you kindly state 
in Musicat America if the prize has been 
awarded, and to whom? 

Atrrep M. LyNEeEs. 

[Below will be found a copy of the 
words by Lizzie Chambers Hull, which 
were awarded one-half of the prize of 
$1,000 for the Missouri State Song. The 
contest, we believe, is sti open for the 
music, which must be written to these 
words. The prize of $500 will be given to 
the successful composer. Prof. Pommer 
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is chairman of this committee, 
the “State song 
quiry 


directed to him at Je 


Mo., will give any one furt 


Bradford 


Ed. MustcAt AMERICA. | 


MISSOURI. 
I. 


Missouri, fair, we brine to the 


Hearts full of love and loyal 


Thou central star, thou bright 
Of all the brilliant diadem 
Missouri. 


Chorus. 
Then lift your voice and join 


Committee,” 


known as 
and an in- 
fferson City, 
her details.— 


( 
ty; 
est gem 


the throng 


That swells her praise in joyful song, 
Till earth and sky reverberate; 


Our own, our dear, our grand 


Missouri. 
IT. 


She came, a compromise, for | 

Hler prayer is still that strife 1 

She mourned her blue, wept 0’ 

When, side by side, in death tl 
Missouri. 


Chorus. 


ITT. 


old St ite 


eace, 

nay ceasc; 
er her gray, 
ley lay 


Nor North, nor South, nor East, nor West, 


But part of each—of each the 
Come, 


homeless one, come to her 


best. 


call; 


Her arms are stretched to shelter all 


Missouri. 


Chorus. 





A NEW NEW YORK AGENCY 


Mills Locates 


American 


Musical Bureau Here 


Bradford Mills, 


an enterprising Western 


musical manager, has located in New York. 
Last year Mr. Mills organized the American 
Musical Bureau and began, in 
to build up a line of connections through- 


I 
I 


ut the Middle West, gradua 
lis territory until he had out 
rrehensive plan of operation. 


a quiet way, 


lly extending 
lined com- 
In addition 


to placing engagements for individual art- 


i 
I 
t 


sts Mr. Mills booked the St. 


yhony Orchestra for a four 
hrough the Middle West. 
lor the coming season he 


Paul Sym- 
weeks’ tour 


has arranged 


to establish artists’ recital courses in fifty 
towns between New York and Denver, and 
his agents are now out booking and listing 
these towns. 

“We are borrowing the methods of the 
Lyceum Bureaus except that we are work- 
ing upon a higher plane,” said Mr. Mills 
to Musicat America. “There are hun- 
dreds of clubs in the country which have 
never had the courage to bring big artists 
to their towns on account of the expense 
of the high fee which artists have been 
obliged to demand. By booking our artists 
and attractions in a series over our ‘cir- 
cuit’ we are doing so at a tremendous sav- 
ing of railroad fare. We are simply giv- 
ing our patrons the benefit of the saving 
and enabling them to take on the very. best 
artists at a cost within their means. This 
is a new departure in the management of 
artists, but one that other managers are 
bound to come to sooner or later.” 





Helen Waldo Soloist at Jamesburg 
(N. J.) Choral Society Concert 


JAMESBURG, av. J., June 1to.—The third 
annual concert of the Jamesburg Choral 
Society took place in Lang’s Hall on the 
evening of June 7. The soloist was Helen 
Waldo, contralto. The chorus, under the 
direction of Arthur L. Judson, gave in ad- 
mirable style Alex’s “The Night Is Peace- 
ful,” a number from Cowen’s “Rose Maid- 
en,” Schumann’s “Gypsy Life,” Kremser’s 
“Hymn of Thanks,” and three numbers 
from Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise.” 
The work of the organization was received 
with much enthusiasm. Miss Waldo was 
also liberally applauded for her rendering 
of a number of children’s songs and some 
others by Ware, Schneider, Rogers and 
Homer. a. Ss 2 





As successor to Margarete Preuse-Matze- 
nauer, who is coming to the Metropolitan, 
the Munich Court Opera has engaged Eva 
Knoch-Clairemont of the Brunswick Court 
Opera as first contralto. 
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COMPOSER LOEFFLER’S UNIQUE CONCERT 





A Program of Master-Works in Appropriate Environments—Franck 
Quintet Thrillingly Performed with Five Players in Each String 
Part—Mr. Loeffler’s Curious Song Called ‘“‘ Homage ”’ 


Boston, June 10.—There are brave com- 
positions designed primarily for the 
cert hall, the blazing lights, the rustle and 
the crashing applause of the multitude, and 
there are great masterpieces seldom heard 
to the utmost advantage, because they re- 
quire nature for adequate environment or 
the calm and sanctity of a place of wor- 
ship. To Mr. Charles Martin Loeffler 
some fortunate ones of Boston and sur- 
rounding villages are indebted for the rare 
privileges of hearing such compositions in 
an appropriate place. Mr. Loeffler lives 
and composes at Medfield, Mass., and, last 
Wednesday evening, the 7th, he directed a 
concert of compositions by Franck, Fauré, 
Leroux, Loeffler, d’Indy, Monsigny, Bach 
and certain Gregorian chants sung by boys 
trained by him for that purpose. On one 
of the most beautiful evenings of the sea- 


con- 


son a few groups of people descended from 
the train at the station, a half hour out of 
Boston, and drove or followed the country 
road to the town of Medfield proper. 
There some automobiles puffed before the 
little Church of St. Edward and a large 
placard on a tree announced that a concert 
was about to take place for the benefit of 
that church, the public being admitted. 
Those who took part were twenty string 
players whom Mr. Loeffler directed, in- 
cluding the American String Quartet, Ger- 
trude Marshall, first violinist, and others of 


the most promising violin pupils of Mr. 
Loeffler: Heinrich Gebhard, pianist; Mrs. 
J. S. Fay, Jr.; Edward Ballantine. The 


Franck Quintet, perhaps the most inspired 
and perfect masterpiece in the literature 
of chamber music, headed the program, and 
its effect may be imagined, played before 
the altar and the gleaming candles, under 
the crucifix and the image of the Virgin, 
by twenty string players instead of four. 
While strictly within the field of chamber 
music this noble work is of such symphonic 
proportions that the giving of five players 


to each of the four string parts more than 
justified itself. Certainly the music had 
not before sounded with such magnifi- 
cent sonority and richness of color. ‘The 
performance was of a kind that would 
be nearly impossible to duplicate in concert 
halls. There is hardly to be found a bet- 
ter authority for the interpretation of 
Franck’s music than Mr. Loeffler, who se- 
cured admirably exact fulfilment of his 
wishes by the players. Similarly, Mr. Geb- 
hard played the piano part as one might 
expect of a musician and a pianist of very 
high attainments, who has absorbed from 
Mr. Loeffler and from five performances 
of the quintet all of its inner sentiment; 
who gave a performance masterly from 
every point of view, a performance which 
all pianists should have been permitted to 
hear. This most impressive and impas- 
sioned music has seldom indeed had more 
effect and it towered above everything else 
that came after. Four exceptional masters 
of their instruments might have obtained 
here and there a more ethereal pianissimo, 
a still more subtle nuance; but as it was 
the performance was almost incredibly 
sensitive and faithful to every thought and 
characteristic of the composer and over- 
whelming at the moments of climax. If 
this composition could be played by a body 
of instrumentalists, all of them great Cath- 
olics as well as consummate musicians, 
there is no telling to what heights the mu- 
sic would rise. But Franck’s supreme 
achievement was heard, at least, in the only 
fit place for it—a church—and he who di- 
rected its performance was one whom none 
of the secrets of the music have escaped. 
\fter this Mrs. Fay sang Fauré’s 
“Priere,” a becomingly simple song, for 
nothing of greater pretention could hope to 
exist by the side of the Quintet and 
Leroux’s song, “Le Nile,” for which Miss 
Marshall played a musicianly accompani- 
ment. Probably the latter song was in- 
tended as a sop to Cerberus, the laymen 
who were there, for in content it was ob- 
viously below all the rest of the program; 
and then Miss Fay sang one of the most 
singular compositions which have yet come 
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from the pen of the singular Mr. Loeffler. 

This song was entitled “Homage,” and 
it is unfortunate that since the time of its 
singing the writer has been unable to learn 
its text. for much might then be explained. 
The impression was that Mr. Loeffler was 
indulging in a few private ironies. Was 
he making fun of Mr. Loeffler or of a cer- 
tain pious gentleman present? It was men- 
tioned, in advance of the performance, that 


the new music was to be such as would 
delight the angels in heaven. The song 
commenced innocently enough; in fact, in 


a manner misleading. The hearer jumped 
to the conclusion that Mr. Loeffler intended 
to forswear six-toned scales and all re- 
sultant harmonies and delight the devout 
with some simple and refreshing melody. 


But, behold, before ten bars had gone by 
the wanton malice of the piano. There 
suddenly began a _ succession of heaven 


knows what jigging and skipping and quip- 
ping on the keyboard, and above was to 
be heard, at intervals, the exclamations of 


the singer, “Je t'aime, je t’aime.” Clever 
is no word for that accompaniment. James 
Huneker once remarked that sedition 


could be incorporated in the walls of a sym- 
phony. What Mr. Loeffler incorporated in 
the walls of his song is for the present a 
mystery, and from the faces about it was 
evidently at least as much of a mystery to 
the befuddled audience. If applause had 
been allowed they would doubtless have 
applauded, for had they not been told that 
Mr. Loeffler was a great composer? But | 
would like to know of a bigger piece of 
musical impudence! 

There followed a fine performance of a 
fine movement; the Ballade from d’Indy’s 
string quartet, which is not, perhaps, wholly 
free from precedents established by Franck. 
The boys sang some impressive music, a 
“Resurrexi,” “Hc Dies,” “Alleluia,” “Vic- 
timz Paschali,’ “Ecce Nomen Domini,” 
over a fine organ accompaniment. A merry 
Rigaudon, by Monsigny, was played as the 
collection proceeded; then Mrs. Fay sang 
the beautiful “Panis Angelicus” of Franck, 
arranged for strings, piano and organ in 
an artistic manner, and the concert came 
to an end with the introduction to Bach’s 
20th cantata, “We Thank Thee, O Lord.” 
The church was packed, QO. D. 


Rome Bashuslestic Over Puccini's “Girl” 
RoME, June 12.—Puccini’s opera, “The 
Girl of the Golden West,” was greeted with 
great enthusiasm to-night on the occasion 
of its first performance in Italy. Puccini, 
Toscanini and the principals in the company 
were called many times before the curtain. 
The scenery lent by the Boston Opera Com- 
pany was greatly admired. The story of 
the opera was acknowledged to be strongly 
dramatic, but was nevertheless considered 
too American to suit Italian music. King 
Victor Emmanuel and the Queen were 
among the most enthusiastic auditors, who 
applauded Puccini and his mterpreters. 


Ginsburg Pupil Scores in Austria 


Giacomo Ginsburg, the New York vocal 
instructor, has just received word from his 
pupil, Max Friedman, a tenor, to the effect 
that the latter appe: ared with tremendous 
success as Faust in the opera house at 
Olmutz, Austria. Mr. Friedman studied 
with Mr. Ginsburg for three and one-half 
years in New York. 


Fryer to Spend Summer with Lesche- 
tizky 

Nathan Fryer, pianist, who has lived in 

retirement in Berlin for the past eighteen 

months, has been invited by his great mas- 


ter, Leschetizky, to accompany him to Ischl 
and stay with him during the whole of the 
latter’s vacation. 
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COMMENCEMENT WEEK AT 
THE N. E. CONSERVATORY 


Graduates Represent Practically Every 
State in the Union and Some 
from Foreign Lands 


Boston, June 12.—Commencement week 
at the New England Conservatory of Music 
will open with a reception to the gradu- 
ating class by Mr. and Mrs. Eben Jor- 
dan at the Country Club to-morrow and 
will be followed on Wednesday evening by 
the annual concert by members of the 
graduating class. Thursday evening the 
junior-senior banquet will take place at 
eight o’clock and Friday evening the senior 
reception will take place in Recital Hall. 
Monday afternoon, June 10, the class-day 
exercises will be held in Jordan Hall and 
will be followed on Tuesday afternoon at 
2:30 by the commencement exercises of 
the graduating class in the same hall. The 
annual alumni reunion and banquet will 
be held at the Conservatory at 7 o'clock in 
the evening, Tuesday, June 20. 

The graduates of the class of 1911 repre- 
sent practically every State and Territory 
in the Union and some foreign countries 
and the class is larger in number than that 
of last year. The school is closing the 
most successful year in its history by a 
large number in total registration and the 
past year also marked some changes and 
additions to the members of the faculty, 
with also some additions to the curriculum. 

The last year also marked the receipt 
by the Conservatory of another magnificent 
gift from Eben D. Jordan, this time in the 
shape of a large lot of land adjoining the 
Conservatory buildings, valued at over 
$30,000, upon which new buildings will be 


erected in the near future to take care of 
the large increase in the needs of the 
school. D. - 


Horatio Connell with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra 

Hlaensel & Jones, managers, 
engagement of Horatio Connell, the bari 
tone, who has had a great success this 
season, for two concerts with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra next season. These en 
gagements come as a recognition of the 
greatly increasing reputation of Mr. Con 
nell as an artist of musicianly attainments 
and fine vocal qualities. 


announce the 


Hallen Beaufort Returning to America 


Ilallen Beaufort, a Canadian baritone 


who has been singing at the Opéra Co- 
mique, in Paris, sailed from Cherbourg this 
week for New York, on the Olympic, to 
remain in the United States until January. 
He will make a concert and recital tour 
in this country, having already been en 
gaged to appear in several cities. Van 


couver, B. ( _is his home town. 
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man singers often specialize. He had sung 
the part in Bayreuth and most of the other 
leading opera houses of Germany. From 


26 MUSICAL 
872 to 1894 he sang at the Royal Opera 


CHAUTAUQUA MUSIC 
PROGRAM ANNOUNCED s/s" sigsor ts 


Series of Ambitious Choral Con- 
certs to Be Given with Edu- 
cational Courses 
The principal musical events of the com- 
Chatauqua, N. Y., will be 
July 12 of Charles 
cycle, “The 
July 17 of Ros 
second part 
July 21 of 
July 28 of 








WON LAURELS ON TOUR 





Charles Hargreaves Appeared Success- 
fully with Orchestra and in Recital 


ing season at 
the performance on 
Wakefield Cadman’s 
Morning of the Year;” on 
sins “Stabat Mater” and the 
of Gounod’s “Redemption ;” on 
“Creation,” and on 
Rossini’s “Moses in Egypt.” 

On August 2 Bruno Huhn’s song cycle, 
“The Livan,” will be August 4, 
Bruch’s “Fair Ellen” and Gade’s “Cru- 
saders ;” on August 14, Coleridge-Taylor’s 
“Hiawatha,” and on August 16 Carl 
Busch’s Cantata, “May.” 


song 


Haydn's 


sung; on 








The soloists for July will be Frances 
Fisher Hosea, soprano, of New York; 
Marian Van Duyn, of Ohio, contralto; 
Edward Shippen Van Leer, of Philadel- 
phia, tenor, and Edmund A. Jahn, the New 
York basso. 

In August will appear Marie Stapleton 
Murray, of Pittsburg, soprano; Rose 
Bryant, the New York contralto; Oscar 
Lehmann, the Baltimore tenor, and Mar- 
cus Kellerman, the New York basso. Spe- 


Charles Hargreaves, Tenor Soloist on 


cial organ recitals will be given by Henry 
Tour of the Minneapolis Orchestra 


B. Vincent, Professor Weldon, of Toron- 
to, and Samuel A. Baldwin, of New York. 


At the Chautauqua Summer School of ee eth r 
Music courses will be given in public ee reeress a tenor, : 0. has 
school music, by Arthur Hallam; theory een touring with the Minneapolis Sym 
and analysis, by Ernest Hutcheson, the phony Orchestra during the past ten weeks, 

’ ttt - - > ™ ’ o anrhia . > ‘ “. . 2a - ie 
pianist; mandolin, guitar and banjo by has achieved emphatic success on all oc 
casions, The critics of different cities have 


piano by Ernest Hutche 
son and Eliza McC. Woods and Mrs. E. T. 
Tobey; organ by Henry E. Vincent; voice 
by Frank Croxton, Charles Washburn and 


Myron Bickford; : ~— : 

been unanimous in their praise of his voice, 
musicianship and personality. His numbers 
have included many of the well-known op 


and he has, on several oc 





Frederick Shattuck; violin, by Sol Mar- ¢ratic arias 

cosson. casions, given a whole song recital pre- 
ceding the orchestral appearances at some 
of the festivals. His success in these in- 

Ferdinand Rudolph, Famous “Beck- = stances has been as pronounced as his sing- 





messer” Dies ing with orchestra. Mr. Hargreaves will 
eT ‘ontinue under the management of Eugene 
BERLIN une 5.—Ferdinanc tudolph, 7, 
SERLIN, June 5 . 1 Rudolj Kuester. 
who was known throughout Germany as 
Beckmesser in “Die Meistersinger,’ has 


musician has undertaken to 
Beethoven pianoforte so- 
pianoforte, violin and 


A French 
arrange all the 
natas as trios for 
‘cello 


just died at Wiesbaden. Beckmesser was 
the one part with which he was custom- 
arily associated and he furnished a strik- 
ing instance of the extent to which Ger- 
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WAGNER PROGRAM 
FOR KANSAS CITY 


Damrosch Orchestra and Soloists 
Close Local Series—The 
Week’s Recitals 


Kansas City, Mo., June 10.—The New 
York Symphony Orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Walter Damrosch, 
closing concert of the season in the Wood 
ward- Mitchell Friday afternoon. 
This orchestra has always been a favorite 
with Kansas City audiences and was given 
a hearty reception. A Wagner program 
was given, embracing selections from seven 
operas. Three of the foremost soloists of 
America Florence Hinkle’s 
glorious voice was heard in an aria from 
“Tannbauser,” Christine Miller sang the 
“Traume” from “Tristan and Isolde” arJ 
Arthur Middleton’s selection was “Wotan’s 
Farewell” from “Die Walkitre.” 

Some excellent recitals have been given 
the past week. Sarah Ellen Barnes, one of 
our prominent pianists who spent last sea- 
son in Boston with Mme. Helen Hopekirk, 
was heard for the first time since her re- 
turn on Tuesday afternoon. Among her 
numbers were the Sonata Pathetique by 
Jeethoven, a Chopin valse and Berceuse, 
“Sundown” by Hopekirk, Kaun’s ‘“Arab- 
esque,” Valse in A flat by Arensky, and 
Bourrée Breton by Maret. Miss Barnes is 
versatile in interpretative powers. ‘The so- 
nata was given a broad and intellectual 
reading, while nothing could have been 
more tender than the Berceuse. The Bour- 
rée was played in the lively spirit of the 
dance. Altogether uer program was most 
interesting. 

Helen Wadsworth, one of the artist pu- 
pils of Mrs. Carl Busch, gave her recital in 
the Casino on Saturday night. She gave 
an excellent reading of the Schumann Car- 
nival, two selections from Carl Busch’s 
‘Rocky Mountain Sketches,’ composed last 
Summer, and a Liszt Rhapsody. Gladys 
3aldwin, a graduate in the violin depart- 
ment at the Conservatory, Blanche Wolf 
and Minerva Gillies, pianists, have given 
recitals of a high standard. M. R. W. 
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series on 


assisted. 





Anna Groff-Bryant Entertains in Chi- 
cago 


Cuicaco, June 12.—An interesting and 
largely attended musical and dramatic en- 
tertainment was given by the pupils of the 
Anna Groff-Bryant Institute of the New 
American School of Vocal Art last Friday 
evening in the assembly rooms of the Fine 
\rts building. 

Anna Groff-Bryant, founder of the 
school, believes in the “rounded out sys- 
tem of education.” This program included 
a dramatic sketch, “The Kleptomaniac,” 
acted intelligently. The same pupils of 
this class during the coming week will pre- 
sent a vocal program, 

Cadman’s “Sayonara,” 
mance, was beautifully vocalized by 


a Japanese ro- 
Mrs. 


Beers-Holmes, who _ subsequently sang 
Schumann and Brahms numbers in German 
and gave the Bell Song from “Lakmé” in 
artistic fashion. Her last group of songs 
included seven short songs by Thomas 
Henschel, Lang, Salter, Haesche, LaForge 
and MacFadyen. The song program had 
a charming incidental divertissement in a 
Spanish dance. Eugen Skaaden gave two 
selections by Sinding, the Etude in A Flat 
and Etude in D Flat, in fine style. Ex- 
cellent accompaniments for all songs were 
furnished by Mrs. Margaretha Thomsen- 
Moore. oe ee 





CHICAGO PIANO STUDENTS 


Interesting Recital by Pupils of Mary 
Wood Chase’s School 


Cuicaco, June 12.—The fourth annual 
concert was given last Friday evening by 
the Mary Wood Chase School of Artistic 
Piano Playing in the Music Hall of the 
Fine Arts Buildine. The character of the 
program, as well as the quality of the per- 
formance, reflected credit upon all con- 
cerned. 

Amanda Jorgensen played Chopin’s Noc- 
turne, op. 15, and Liszt’s Etude in F Minor, 
in brilliant fashion. She was succeeded by 
Emma Menke, who played Brahms’s Bal- 
lad in E Major and Lund’s Ballad in C 
Major. 

An excellent reading of Grieg’s Ballad, 
op. 24, was given by Lella Noell and Cho- 
pin’s Ballad, op. 52, was presented by Mil- 
dred Morrison. Margaret Tiffany dis- 
played her versatility in two Schumann se- 
lections and the Scherzo from MacDowell’s 
“Sonata Tragica.” Grace Sieberling played 
Mendelssohn’s Prelude in E Minor and 
Chopin’s Ballad, op. 38. 

Louise Richardson added much to the 
interest of the concert by her Chopin read- 
ings, selecting the Etude, op. 25, No. 8, and 
Ballad, op. 38. Floral tributes were nu- 
merous and the audience was large and en- 
thusiastic. oi, ee 





Milwaukee and Chicago Choirs to Join 
in Handel’s “Samson” 


MILWAUKEE, June 12.—Milwaukee is 
promised its first presentation of the ora- 
torio “Samson,” by a chorus of 500 or 
more voices, during the IQII-I9I2 season. 
Che A Capella Chorus, which gave this 
city its first rendition of “The Messiah” 
in the German in its entirety as its gala 
offering during the 1910-1911 season, will 
join with the Chicago Singverein in pre- 
senting the other Handel work. Professor 
William Boeppler, director of A Capella, 
is also leader of the Chicago Singverein, 
and it is his idea to combine the two 
leading German choral organizations of 
Chicago and Milwaukee in a grand presen- 
tation of “Samson.” It will be one of 
the most ambitious undertakings in the his- 
tory of A Capella. The Milwaukee presen- 
tation will be given in the Auditorium and 
the Chicago rendition in one of the large 
concert halls there. At the annual meet- 
ing of the A Capella William H. Graebner 
was re-elected president and all other off- 
cers were similarlv honored. August Krin- 
gel is vice-president; Martin Keller, corre- 
sponding secretary; Theodore Dammann, 
treasurer; Karl A. Graner, historian, and 
R. B. Breutzmann, librarian. M. N. S. 
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AMERICAN OPERA 
HOUSE FOR PARIS 


George J. Gould and H. W. Taft 
Behind Plan to Erect Im- 
posing Building 





Paris, June 10.—There is a new plan to 
build an American opera house in Paris. 
A few years a similar project 
started, but soon dropped. J. P. Morgan 
and W. K. said to have 


ago was 


Vanderbilt were 


been interested in the earlier scheme, and 
the new one has behind it Henry W. Taft 
of New York, brother of President Taft, 


and George J. Gould. Though not at first 
regarded seriously, it looks now as though 
this later venture would really come to 
something. 

A site for the building has been selected 
midway between the Place de l’Opéra and 
the Madeleine, in the middle of the block 
between the Rue Scribe and the Rue Cau- 
martin, fronting on what will be known 
as the Square Edward VII. An imposing 
structure will be erected and will require 
two vears before completion. Just what 
sort of a company will be installed in the 
new establishment is causing a good deal 
of speculation in musical circles here. 





MARION GREEN’S CHORUS 


Sunday Evening Club Concludes Suc- 
cessful Season in Chicago 


Cuicaco, June 12.—The Sunday Evening 
Club, organized and conducted by Marion 
Green, is one of the most active singing 
organizations in the West. It concluded 
its services last week with a splendid con- 
cert in Orchestra Hall, giving a fine ac- 
count of itself chorally, exceptionally good 
solos being given by Mrs. Mabel Sharp- 
Herdien, Rose Lutiger Gannon, John B. 








FORMER FOOTBALL HERO NOW A CONCERT FAVORITE 








exercise is bad 
consequently, for 


SOME singers say that 

for the throat, and, 
the voice. Clifford Cairns, the basso-can- 
tante who distinguished himself last year 
by singing twice with the Boston Handel 
and Haydn Society, feels differently. Mr. 
Cairns is an ath- 
lete and holds that 
exercise such as 
has been indulged 
in by the singer 
before starting his 
profession may be 
continued after- 
ward, 

Not so many 
years ago the name 
“Cairns” was as- 
sociated with some 
rather remarkable 
runs on the foot- 
ball field and a 
number of goals 
kicked from the 
field in the vicinity 
of the forty-five 
yard line. “Cliff” Cairns formed the habit, 
in those days, of running sundry yards car- 





Clifford Cairns 


the note in just the way the public wants it. 
However, judging from the invitations ex- 
tended to Mr. Cairns to return to the places 
where he sang last season—not to mention 
the new music centers where he will be 
heard this season for the first time—he 
must have hit the notes in a manner that 
won public approval. 

The management of the Worcester Fes- 
tival has just engaged the young basso to 


sing the solo part in the Beethoven Mass 
on September 28. 

Those who know pronounce the Cairns 
voice one of sympathy, of good manly fiber 


and telling quality. These folk, likewise, 
assert that Mr. Cairns has temperament, 
restraint, intelligence and judgment. 

Mr. Cairns is still a young man in his 
art, but he has gone a considerable distance 


and his recognition has been justly won 
through work ably performed. Last year, 
besides appearing with the Handel and 
Haydn on the two occasions, previously 


mentioned, Mr. Cairns won sufficient popu- 
larity to result in three other engagements 
within a comparatively short time. 
Klsewhere, in the United States, Mr. 
Cairns demonstrated his gifts and his abili- 





rying half the opposing football team on _ ties that he is a singer to be reckoned with 
most of his frame of six-foot-three. as well as a man whose personality at- 
Mr. Cairns admitted, a few days ago, tracts. He will be heard in New York dur- 
when pinned in a corner, that “hitting the ing the coming season in recital when his 
line” is not as hard, sometimes, as hitting capacities will be put to further test 
Miller and Marion Green, who conducted in the week he sang the leading role of 
the chorus. During the past season Di- Cuhristoforous in Tabor, la. Mr. Green 


rector Green has kept his choral body down 
to sixty, but in the Fall he will augment 
it to eighty voices. 

The members have been carefully se- 
lected and no religious service or semi- 
religious service in the city has more in- 
teresting or worthy musical programs than 
the ones wove by this organization. 
Last week Mr. Green and his wife brought 
their thirty-foot cruiser from Muskegon, 
Mich., to this city by way of electric. Later 
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I have been watching for four seasons with great inter- 
est the work of Madame Delia VALERI’S pupils and can 
positively affirm that Madame VALERI is one of the few 
teachers who have a clear, correct idea of the right place- 
ment of the voice according to 
the Italian method. Her teach- 
tone production and 
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SEASON OF 1911-12 
LOUDON CHARLTON, 868 Carnegie Hall, New York 
1120 Olive St., DAVID MONTAGNON, Manager 
7 West 43d Street, New York City 


and his wife will make a trip from this 
point by way of various canals and short 
waterways to the Mississippi and thence 
to the Gulf. c. B. 





Poor Sense of Appreciation 
Westmin 


Gazette. ] 

In the current Monthly Paper of St. 
\nne’s, Soho, the clergy congratulate their 
flock that the offertories at the Passion 
music services were this year “singularly 
free from buttons, counterfeit coins, 
tokens, debased foreign coins and other 
miscellaneous items,” but regret to record 
that “many people who had the best seats 
in the church passed the plate as if it were 
an infectious object. Nowhere, as many 
secular journals have pointed out, can 
Bach’s sublime Passion music be heard to 
such advantage as in the church which was 
the first in England to produce it. Yet 
we suppose if people wished to hear it in 
a concert hall they would not think of 
paying than a shilling.” But the col- 
lections at St. Anne’s seem more satisfac- 
tory than in a Southard church, where the 
offertory recently contained a peppermint 
sweet wrapped up in paper, on which was 
written, “Please give this to the old chap 
with the bad cough.” 


[From the ster 


less 


has just ended a 
Paris. 


Paderewski series of 


three recitals in 


“POP” CONCERTS ON 
NEW THEATER ROOF 


Elliott Schenck Announces Plan 
to Entertain New York Music- 
Lovers This Summer 


Elliott Schenck, for the past two years 
musical director of the New ‘lheater Com 
pany, has completed arrangements to give 
a series of popular-priced orchestral con 
certs on the roof of that theater, now 
known as the Century, this Summer. 

The spacious roof-garden of the Sixty 
second street playhouse is known only to 
those who have attended the few receptions 
given there since the opening of the the 
ater. It has not hitherto been opened to 
the public. One-half of it is under cover, 
surrounded by glass doors and windows on 
three sides, that will be thrown open during 
favorable weather. The other half is an 
open air terrace overlooking Central Park. 
Here tables and chairs will be placed and 
light refreshments of all kinds served. 


For music lovers a few hundred seats 
away from the tables will be reserved. 
Four elevators will be used to carry the 


public to and from the roof. 

The concerts will be under Mr. Schenck’s 
personal management and direction, and an 
orchestra of fifty pieces will perform un 
der his leadership. The New Theater Or 
chestra of forty men, which has been play 
ing together for two seasons, will form its 
nucleus 

Popular, and symphonic music, 
with soloists, when occasion permits, will 
constitute the programs. No opening date 
has yet been decided upon, but an army of 
men are at work now on the roof-garden 


operatic 





“Chinaman Hates a Piano” 


fascinations of an untrammeled life 
had lured other Chinese 
servants away from Western families who 
had migrated with their retinue to New 
York, but John of the banker’s family had 
remained faithful through two years of 
metropolitan temptations. At last he gave 
notice and refused to tell why. Finally the 
manager of an employment agency offered 
a solution of John’s defection. “It is be- 
cause your little girl has got big enough to 
practise on the piano,” he said. “John 
can’t stand that. A Chinaman hates a 
piano. It takes a good deal to upset 
Chinese nerves, but a piano is capable of 
completing the job most effectually. Here- 
tofore there has been but little piano play- 
ing in your house; now that there is a 
prospect of several hours of practice every 
day John clears out. We have that trouble 
with all Chinese servants. There are many 
Western families in New York who would 
like Chinese help, but as soon as an other- 
wise willing servant learns that there is a 
piano in the house he declines the job.” 
New York Sun 
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FOREIGN IN VASION OF PARIS 


Managers Realize Public’s Interest in “Music That Is Not French— 
Activities of Americans Abroad 


No. 11 Spontini, Paris, June 5.—The 
fine Summer weather has put new life in 
the hearts of professional as well as trades- 
people, and again has courage had a new 
birth in the breast of the musician, for the 
latter class constitutes a large per cent. of 
the Paris- population, foreign or otherwise. 
Every one is wearing new clothes, half the 
world is taking the air in auto or cab, 
people are adding to their bill of fare in 
and the general rejoicing is 
animation of movement and 
brightness of faces of those meet. 

Concerts and musical happenings are 
generally over with the month of May, but 
the performances 


restaurants, 


manifest in 
we 


this year some of best 
are yet to come. 

While the capital of the I'rench has been 
known to be more or less cosmopolitan in 
art, in music matters it has ever been in- 
tensely French. At the theater and opera 
one has been sure to listen to things essen- 
tially French, not score but in 
scene, and French atmosphere hung heavily 
over all. 

After the success of the Russian opera, 
two years ago, managers began to learn 
that the public was broad enough to see 
merit in works outside the Latin composers 
and to appreciate the fine points thereof. 
lhe season of American opera—as it was 
called—at the Chatelet last June, opened 
the eyes of impresarios and those con- 
nected with the opera here as to what was 
going on in the new country across the 
seas. Since then there has been a contin- 
uous performance of foreign works and 
compositions, with distinct success of each. 
One of the big theaters here has just an- 
nounced that as a novelty une saison fran- 
caise will be begun at the house. For the 
next month there will be a great influx of 
foreigners, and the management argues 
that people coming from home for a vaca- 
and hear things 


only in 


tion do not wish to see 
they are quite familiar with in their own 
land, 


Spanish operas seem 


Of foreign works, 
“Don Quixote,” of 


to lead at the moment. 
Massenet, is still enjoying a_ successful 
run at. the Gaieté, also “Don Carlos,” of 
Verdi. Six months ago “Habafiera,” by 
Raoul Laparra, was given. Recently the 
Opéra Comique produced Laparra’s “La 
Jota,” and now the latest musical wonder 
is Maurice Ravel’s musical farce, “L’Heure 
Espagnol,” produced at the same time as 
Massenet’s two-year-old “Thérése” at the 
Opéra Comique. 

Ravel's Spanish Rhapsody is known in 
all cities, certainly in New York, and the 
ingenious composer’s opera only adds to 
his fame as a prodigious master of orches- 
tral inventions and eccentricities. “L’ Heure 
Espagnol” is not a sensational drama as is 
“La Jota.” It is a piquant and charming 
little comedy in the style of the ancient 
opéra bouffe of the Italians. The singers 
recite rather than sing, and the attention 
of all musicians is riveted upon the com- 
ical and ingenious orchestration which ri- 
vals that of Richard Strauss’s. 

This little one-act opera should have a 
fine career, though its cleverness is only 
fully revealed to a thorough student of 
music and one interested in orchestration 
particularly. 

Gabriel d’Annunzio’s French drama, 
“St. Sebastian,” has been performed with 
preludes and scenical music of Claude De- 
bussy. The drama has come in for more 
comment than the accompanying musi- 
which does not appear to have excited even 


the most ardent or “habitual” admirers of 
the French composer. 

The Russian opera began a week ago and 
is in full swing, as is also the performances 
of the Ballets Russes. “Siberia,” a work 
in three acts by Giordano, will be given in 
a few days at the Opéra with Lina Cava- 
lieri as Stephana. 

The majority of the soloists of the day 
such as Ysaye, Pugno, Kreisler, Foerstcr 
and Thibaud have made their annual ap- 
pearance in giving good concerts. Those 
to come will surely hold the interest of the 
musical world until vacation season hur- 
ries people out of Paris. The Grand Opéra 
will present for the first time in its en- 
tirety the “Ring of the Nibelung,” hitherto 
performed in Paris one at a time, “Rhein- 
gold” one season, “Walkitre” the next, etc. 

Before his departure for Buenos Ayres, 
Albert Carré signed a contract for another 
seven years’ management of the Opera 
Comique. There have been rumors for a 
long time that Carré would accept man- 
agement of the Grand Opéra once his pe- 
riod at the Opéra Comique expired. It is 
a cause for regret that Carré could not take 
the management of both houses under con- 
trol. Then the public would have better 
music, better voices, more discretion in the 
choice of operas. As every one knows, the 
Grand Opéra has been shaky for years, 
some people accusing the unsettled condi- 
tion of the government for the state of af- 
fairs, others holding the stockholders and 
the long train of graft and protégés as the 
natural following. 

On Tuesday of this week Mme. Ber- 
thelot de la Boileverie (née Beers, of New 
York) gave a pleasant entertainment at 
her villa in Auteuil, in the form of “An 
Hour with Russian Music.” The musicians 
were Mme. Mellot Joubert of the Opéra 
Comique, M. Fabert of the Opéra, and 
Thuel Burnham, pianist. The latter mu- 
sician is an American who for the present 
is making his home in Paris, attracting 
other musicians by his splendid technic and 
interpretation. Mr. Burnham may be one 
of those who will give a concert late in 
June. 

Mme. Regina de Sales has recently moved 
into the private hotel formerly occupied by 
United States Ambassador Porter and fam- 
ily. Interesting matinées in the way of 
auditions have been heard in the splendid 
music room all season, and Mme. de Sales 
has decided to remain in Paris all Summer 
A lovely large garden is a part of the prop- 
erty in the rue de Villejust, and this mu- 
sician is one of the many people who have 
found that one can be far more comfort- 
able in one’s home in warm months than 
traveling or in trying to be at ease in 
crowded hotels at spas and seaside resorts. 

The Countess de Rodellic de Porzic (née 
de Trobriande, of New Orleans, one of the 
hostesses of Parfs, closed her salons for 
the season last week with a brilliant mati- 
née, at which she herself played a large 
part on the program. All Paris in all its 
elegance and distinction was represented. 
Debussy was present, accompanying the 
Countess in several songs, and Reynaldo 
Hahn also sat at the piano, while the 
hostess interpreted half a dozen of his 
songs. The two other singers were mem- 
bers of the Grand Opéra. 

The American Men’s Club, which died a 
natural death two years ago, has in a 
measure been resurrected in a little reading 
room on the Boulevard Montparnasse. The 
room is nicely furnished and equipped by 
various philanthropic Americans, of which 
Paris is full; good reading matter is placed 
upon the tables and all that is necessary 
for membership is for a young man to pay 
the price of an admittance key. Every 
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few weeks informal musicales are given in 
the room. One of these took place on Fri- 
day evening, the participants being Ger- 
trude Van Winkle and Florence Todd, J. H. 
Duval and Ralph Speed, all Americans. 
LEONORA S. RAINES. 


OMAHA ENJOYS MUSIC 
BY DANISH STUDENTS 


Visiting Chorus Gives City’s Final Con- 
cert of the Season—Singers Enter- 
tained Socially 


OMAHA, Nes., June 10.—Omaha has been 
so fortunate as to be one of the cities vis- 
ited by the Danish Student Singers of the 
Royal University of Copenhagen, 5. Levy- 
sohn, conductor. Two concerts were given 
here, at both of which the Orpheum The- 
ater was packed almost to overflowing and 
the enthusiasm was tremendous. Several 
social functions were given during the stay 
of the Student Singers. They richly 
earned the honors conferred upon them by 
the finish of their vocal work. This chorus 
of fifty male voices has acquired a perfect 
ensemble, great dynamic variety and re- 
markable beauty of tone. Its work is 
characterized by deep earnestness and an 
apparent lack of the fun-loving spirit so 
unbounded in American college glee clubs 
Humorous songs were few and far be- 
tween, but of the few a setting of Nursery 
Rhymes by Grieg, with the occasional wail 
of a melancholy cat, was ludicrous in the 
extreme. As soloists Olaf Holb6el and 
Helge Miessen both made deep impres- 
sions, the former by the extreme beauty of 
his pure tenor voice and the latter by the 
rich, sonorous quality of his baritone. 

Not the least noteworthy feature of the 
work of the chorus was its accompani- 
ment work, which was not humming, as 
practised in this country, but by which 
was produced the effect of wood- winds and 
even brasses. 

This concert brought to a close the mu- 
sical season here, though one or two 
sporadic concerts are planned for the Sum- 
However, with June weather records 


mer. 
already broken by the mercury rising to 
102, official report; these events are an- 
ticipated with no uncontrollable enthu- 
siasm. 


Evelyn Hopper has already announced, 
for next season, a course of concerts which 
will include many of the leading artists of 


the world. E. L. W. 
SAN FRANCISCO MUSIC 


Notable Convention Programmed for 
State Teachers’ Association 
San Francisco, June 6—At the last 


meeting of the Music Teachers’ Association 
of California, held in Century Hall to-day, 
a program was arranged for the first an- 
nual convention which is to take place in 
this city July 5, 6 and 7. The three days’ 
session will be filled with lectures, con- 
certs, organ, piano and vocal recitals Such 
Charles Farwell 


prominent musicians as 

Edson, Arthur Foote, Anna Miller-\W ood, 
Marie Witherow, Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man, Dr. H. J. Stewart and Georg Kruger 


will assist in making the sessions a success. 

At the close of to-day’s business meeting 
a new quintet composed by Herman Perlet 
William Hoffman, violin, 
violin; N. Firestone, 
‘cello, and the com- 


was played by 
Genario Saldierna, 
viola; W. Villapando, 
poser at the piano. 
The Francis Hamlin String Quartet, as 
sisted by Bertha Arents, soprano, gave a 
recital Wednesday afternoon in Oakland. 
The quartet is composed of W. B. Rickey, 


Francis Hamlin, Malin Langstroth and 
John Coombs. Edith Allen and Nellie E. 
Capenter were the pianists. 

The Cecilia Choral Club, under its able 
director, Percy A. R. Dow, closed its fifth 
season Friday night in M. E. Auditorium. 


The program consisted of part songs and 
the cantata, “The Death of Minnehaha,” 
by S. Coleridge-Taylor. The work of the 
chorus was creditable and maintained ine 
high standard of the organization. The 
assisting were Zilpha Ruggles- 
Jenkins, and James E. Ziegler, 
baritone, R. S. 


soloists 


soprano, 


AUGUSTA 


COTTLOW 


WILL BE KUBELIK’S 
FINAL TOUR HERE 


Violinist Coming Early in Season 
to Begin Farewell Series 
of Concerts 
F, C. Whitney 


American tour of the renowned violinist, 
Jan Kubelik, the season of IgII-12, 
opening in New York City about the middle 


announces the farewell 


for 


of October, probably Oct. 15-22, at the 
Hippodrome. 

Concerts will be given in all the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States and Can- 
ada, special tours being planned for the 
Canadian Northwest, Pacific Coast, South- 
west and South, extending up to April, 


1912, when he sails for South America. 

Subsequent engagements will fill all his 
time up to 1915, when he proposes to retire 
from active work (or touring), confining 
his efforts to the Continent, so that this 
tour will be the last opportunity American 
music lovers will have of hearing this 
artist. 

Kubelik’s first American tour was made 
in 1900-1, and he has since made two others, 
all meeting with the most marked success. 

Since his last American engagement in 
1907-8 Kubelik has been to many countries 
and his record of triumphs has been still 
further added to. 

His engagements during the present 
Spring season, 1911, in Paris and London, 
have shown that he still retains his re- 
markable hold on the public of these cities, 
the largest auditoriums in all cases having 
been crowded to the doors. Eight thou- 
sand people attended the first London con- 
cert May 28 at Royal Albert Hall and over 
6,000 at the Trocadéro in Paris two weeks 
earlier. The press of both cities unani- 
mously expressed the greatest delight and 
surprise at the development in his art, the 
wonderful technic being still retained, and 
in addition, saying there was a depth of 
feeling, heart interest and temperament 
displayed, which only time and experience 
could give to an already wondertully en- 
dowed artist. 

As the production of “Rosenkavalier,’ 
the new Richard Strauss comic opera, and 
his other operatic enterprises in [england 
and America, will take most of Mr. Whit- 
ney’s time, the details of the Kubelik tour 
will be in the hands of H. G. Snow, who 
has been associated with all of the previous 
Kubelik engagements in America. 
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VOCAL PUPILS IN “ HANSEL UND GRETEL” 





First Scene of Humperdinck’s 
Opera Sung by Mme. Ziegler’s 
Students 


Two pupils of the Ziegler Institute for 
Normal Singing, Emma Nagel, soprano, 
and Rebecca Dubbs, contralto, demonstrat- 
ed on Wednesday evening, June 7, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, the excellence of the in- 
struction given and its value as a prepara- 
tion for opera. 

Though the program included an ambi- 
tious selection of for each pupil, 
the important feature of the program was 
the presentation, in costume and with some 
scenery, of the first scene from Humper- 
dinck’s “Hansel and Gretel.” Perhaps the 
most striking thing about the work of these 
two pupils in this operatic excerpt was their 
preparedness for the dramatic demands of 
the scene. It is an especial feature of the 
Ziegler School that each pupil shall have 
such training in acting, dancing, stage de- 
portment—everything that goes to give 
poise, so that they will be prepared for 
stage as well as concert work. This fea- 
ture of the instruction was most apparent, 
throughout the program, and reflected great 
credit on Mme. Ziegler. 


songs 


The rendition of the various songs on 
the program showed many vocal excel 
lences. The method of tone production 


was pure and the voices well developed, 
while the enunciation, in English as well 
as the other languages, clear and under- 
standable. If Mme. Ziegler has proved 
nothing more than that English is singable 
by pupils she has accomplished much. 

The two pupils attracted a large audi- 
ence and were well received, being recalled 
many times. This program is but the first 





—Photo by Mishkin 
Emma Nagel as “Gretel” and Rebecca 
Dubbs as “Hansel” 


of a series which it is expected will dem- 
onstrate the value of this normal method of 
singing, and much may be expected from 
the work of the school next year. 





ALICE KRAFT RETURNS 


American Soprano Back in New York 
After Operatic Success Abroad 


Alice Kraft, the American coloratura so- 
prano, who has been singing with much 
success in Italy and Austria the past eight- 
een months, returned last week to spend 
the Summer with friends in America. As 
Alice Kraft Bentson she is already known 
to the American public, having sung here 
with the Van der Berg Opera Company, the 
Castle Square Opera Company of Boston, 
and the Aborn English Opera Company. 
Nearly three years ago Miss Kraft went 
to Florence, Italy, where she studied under 
Vincenzo Lombardi, perfecting herself in 
repertory, and afterwards made her début 
at Parma as Marguerite, in “Faust.” Re- 
cently she has been singing in Austria with 
special performances of “Lucia,” “Rigolet- 
to” and “Sonnambula.” 

Miss Kraft plans to return to Europe in 
the Autumn, where she has an offer to 
sing the Fall and carnival seasons at Nice 
and Monte Carlo in a répertoire of French 
and Italian coloratura operas. 





St. Paul Orchestra Plays to Largest 
Audience Ever Assembled in Erie 


Erie, PA., June 3.—The Eiffel Tower of 
musical performance for Erie was erected 
when the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra 
and soloists appeared in their recent con- 
cert. The largest audience in the history 
of Erie was present, and Conductor Wal- 
ter H. Rothwell and his men found a warm 
welcome awaiting them. The numbers 
played by the orchestra were so choice and 
the rendering was so perfect as to make 
an inspiring performance. The Quartet 
from “Rigoletto,” sung by Miss Armstrong, 
Mme. Hagar, Mr. Harris and Mr. Good- 
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win was rendered in a wonderfully charm- 
ing manner and the entire number had to 
be repeated. George Harris captivated the 
audience by his finished and masterly style 
in the aria, “Celeste Aida,” and Mme. Roth- 
well-Wolff held her audience almost breath- 
less during her rendition of “One Fine 
Day” from “Madama Butterfly.” From the 
opening number the “Sakuntala” overture, 
to the grand finale, “The Entrance of the 
Gods into Valhalla,” from the “Rheingold, 
the program was a delight and was a per- 
fect close to the most brilliant musical sea- 
son Erie has ever had. E. M. 





Medal Winners in Chicago Musical Col- 
lege 


Cuicaco, June 12.—Winners of the dia- 
mond, gold and silver medals in the various 
departments of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege have just been announced for the year 
now closing. The winners of the diamond 
medals were: alexander H. Revell, medal 
in the piano department, J. Francis Con- 
nors, Edwin A. Potter; medal vocal de- 
partment, Mabelle Daly; composition, Daisy 
Heist; school of expression, Margaret 
Redfield. All of the preceding were post 
graduates. In the graduating class the W. 
W. Kimball medal went to Agatha Lang- 
rich; the Rev. Dr. Thomas diamond medal, 
in the vocal department, went to Mrs. R. 
S. Nathan; violin department, Carl Schulte; 
school of expression, Florence Harris; 
school of acting, Gerda Henius. In the 
teachers’ certificate class, the following re- 
ceived diamond medals; Dr. F. Ziegfeld 
medal, piano department, Belle Tannen- 
baum; Hon. Richard S. Tuthill medal, vo- 
cal department, Mrs. Marion Hobbs; vio- 
lin department, Rose Vitto; seventh grade 
piano, Agnes Blafka; violin, Willard Os- 
borne. More than forty gold and silver 
medals exclusive of those mentioned were 
also awarded 


Henri M. Barron Back in New York 


Henri M. Barron, the Russian-American 
tenor who several years ago was identified 
with the Savage and Aborn English Grand 
Opera Companies in America, and who 
the past two years has been singing in 
Italy, will spend the Summer with rela- 
tives in America, returning in the Autumn 
for engagements in European theaters. Mr. 
Barron has been pronounced by the Italian 
critics as one of the few very promising 
young tenors on the Italian stage to-day. 


Victor Harris on European Holiday 


Victor Harris, the well-known vocal 
teacher, coach and composer, sailed for 
Europe aboard the Adriatic on June 12. 
He will take a well-earned holiday, re- 
maining abroad until the middle of Sep- 
tember, at any rate. During his stay he 


will do no work, but will rest from the 
arduous Winter’s work which he has just 
completed. He will motor in France dur- 
ing July, while August will be given over 
to shooting and fishing in Scotland 





SING IN CANADA FESTIVAL 


Martha Clodius Wins Success. with 


Bispham in Sackville Concerts 


Martha Clodius, soprano, has just com- 
pleted a successful tour with the Bostonia 
Sextet Club, of Boston, through Canada. 
The engagements included such cities as 
Sackville, where there was a two days’ 
festival, Chatham, St. John, Truro, Bridge- 
water, Liverpool and Wolfville. 

Mrs. Clodius, who is one of the younger 
singer of New York, has a beautiful voice 
and a musicianshin which are winning her 
a place as one of the foremost American 
concert sopranos. Her success on this tour 
was shown by the numerous encores and 
by the extensive criticism given. Especial 
mention must be made of her attractive 
quality of tone and the intelligent manner 
in which she presented her songs. At the 
Sackville Festival Mrs. Clodius was, with 
Mr. Bispham, the assisting artist, and ac- 
quitted herself with much credit. On this 
occasion she won such an ovation that she 
was recalled many times, and finally com- 
pelled to add to her program numbers. 


W. R. Anderson to Manage the Manhat- 
tan Ladies’ Quartet 


The Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet, an or- 
ganization that is well known both in this 
country and Europe, announces that it will 
be under the management of Walter R. 
Anderson the coming season. In 1909 this 
quartet made a tour of Europe that was 
a pronounced artistic and financial suc- 
cess, and since that time the organiza- 
tion has been frequently heard in this coun- 
try. The members are individually of much 
musical ability and rank high as soloists, 
while their perfection as an ensemble club 
is remarkable. Under Mr. Anderson’s 
management they will tour this country ex- 
tensively, and will in all probabilities un- 
dertake another concert tour of Europe. 


Hattie Clapper Morris to Attend Coro- 
nation 


Hattie Clapper Morris, the vocal teacher, 
who is not only known as a former singer 
but also as the teacher of Margaret Keyes 
and Julia Strakosch, and many others 
equally celebrated, sailed on Saturday to 
attend the coronation. While in England 
she will be the guest of friends socially 
prominent. In London she will be joined 
by Miss Keyes, who is now abroad for a 
Summer's rest after a tremendous season, 
and will also take charge of the vocal 
training of Miss Strakosch’s sister, who has 
musical ambitions. This will be the only 
pupil she will accept, since her season in 
New York was so heavy as to make an 
entire rest imperative, 


Bowery Grand Opera *Transferred to 
Broadway 


The New Grand Opera Company trans 
ferred its operations from the Bowery to 
Broadway on Monday night last, when it 
opened an engagement at Daly’s Theater. 
“Aida” was the bill, and it was very credit 


ably performed under Conductor Josiah 
Zuro, who repeated the success so well 
earned on the East Side. The principals 


all did well. Dianetta Alwina was Aida; 
\lice Gentle, Amneris, and Carlo Cartica, 


’ 


Rhadames. “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Pag- 
liacci” and the ballet, “Dance of the 
Hours,” from “La Gioconda,” constituted 


Tuesday night's triple bill. The audiences 
were of good size and enthusiastic. 


ana Teachers’ Association 


The Croxton Quartet, of which Frank 
Croxton, the baritone, is director, the other 
members being Reed Miller, Nevada Van 
der Veer and Agnes Kimball, has been en- 
gaged for a concert before the Indiana 
State Teachers’ Association, at their an- 
nual convention, on June 27, 28, 29 and 30. 





Shattuck with Damrosch Orchestra 

Walter Damrosch, conductor of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, has engaged 
Arthur Shattuck, the pianist, to appear as 
soloist at the regular symphony concert to 
be given at the Century Theater, New York, 
Sunday afternoon, December 10. 


WELCOME ORCHESTRA 
AT CLOSE OF TOUR 


Oberhoffer, His Men and Soloists 
Appear in Minneapolis, After 
Long Trip 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 10.—The Min- 
under the 





neapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
direction of Emil Oberhoffer, gave a con- 
last Wednesday the Au- 


ditorium before breaking up for the season 


cert evening at 


and marking the close of the most success- 
ful tour the orchestra has ever taken. For 
ten weeks the orchestra has been through 
the West and South, giving generally two 
concerts a day, winning new honors every- 
where 

When Mr. Oberhoffer stepped out on the 
platform he was given a most enthusiastic 
welcome by the large audience and at the 
close of the opening march the applause 
was so continuous that Mr. Oberhoffer had 
the men rise and acknowledge the welcome 

Minneapolis audiences had not before 
heard the road organization, which consists 
of fifty men, and the fine work the orches 
tra did in every number proved gratifying. 

An interesting number on the program 
was the “Introduction to Act III” of Vic- 
tor Herbert’s opera “Natoma.” This was 
the first opportunity Minneapolis has had 
of hearing any of the new opera and the 
general verdict was very complimentary to 
the composer. 

The orchestra gave a very smooth and 
finished performance of the overture “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,’ by Nicolai, and 
was obliged to respond to an encore. In 
fact, encores were demanded several times 
during the evening and Mr. Oberhoffer re 
laxed all rules, giving them very gener 
ously. One encore was the “Serenade” 
composed by Richard Czerwonky, the con- 
certmeister, of which Mr. Czerwonky 
played the solo part. Other composers rep- 
resented were Glazounow, Goldmark and 
Mendelssohn. 

The soloists who have been on the tour 
with the orchestra also appeared at the 
home-coming concert. Marcus Kellerman, 
the basso, was suffering with a severe cold, 


but sang with dramatic fervor the “Two 
Grenadiers,” by Schumann; Genevieve 
Wheat, the contralto, sang “Die Lorelei, 


by Liszt, and for an encore gave the 
“Flower Song” from Faust. Charles Har- 
greaves displayed a most promising tenor 
voice of warmth and color, singing “Che 
Gelida Manina” from “La Bohéme.” Lu 
cile Tewksbury, who has a fine soprano 
voice, sang the “Ave Maria” from Dudley 
Buck’s “Cross of Fire” and Musetta’s 
Waltz Song from “La Boheme” for an en- 


core. 
An impromptu reception was held after 
the concert and Mr. Oberhoffer and his 


men received the congratulations of friends 
over the successful season just finished 
Souvenirs of the trip were also distributed 
among the men. FE. B. 


Master Music Studios Summer School 
in Europe 


Mrs. M. Duble-Scheele, pianist and di 
rector of the Master Music Studios, and a 
party of instructors and students numbering 
about twenty, sailed on Tuesday, on the 
New Amsterdam, for a short trip on the 
Mediterranean and a four months’ season 
of Summer study in the Schloss Orth, 
Gmunden, Austria. Mrs. Scheele has in- 
augurated this season the plan of conduct- 
ing her Summer classes in Europe, and will 
undoubtedly continue to do so on a large 
scale during succeeding seasons. For next 
year it is planned to take the entire Schloss 


Orth. There will be school and visiting 
artist recitals during the Summer besides 
interesting excursions in the surrounding 
“untry. 


Templeton Streator’s Chorus in Concert 

The most successful commencement of 
the Barnard School for Girls took place in 
New York on June 1. The musical part 
of the program was under the direction of 
lempleton Streator, who has charge of the 
music at the school. The chorus, unde 


Mr. Streator, gave an excellent account of 
itself, and the entire musical program was 
the best ever given at any of the com- 


mencement exercises 
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Helen Kittle, pupil of Lawrence Robbins, 
has been chosen organist of the Third 
Church of Christ, Scientist, in Kansas City, 
Mo. 

* * * 

The Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet has by 
no means completed its season. Engage 
ments in New York on July 2 and 3 are on 
their schcdule. 

x * x 

Mrs. Jennie Schultz, accompanied by her 
pupil and assistant teacher, Edna Forsythe, 
left Kansas City, Mo., Wednesday for Lon- 
don, to spend the Summer in study with 
Mme. Blanche Marchesi. 

. 2&2 & 

The Festival Quartet is the name of a 
new musical organization just organized 
in Pittsburg. It is composed of Emma J. 
Bauman, soprano; Ida Mae Heatley, con- 
tralto; David Stephens, tenor, and T. Clif- 
ford Wilkins, baritone. 

x * * 

A concert was given at St. Paul’s Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., on Tuesday afternoon 
of last week by Louise Parker, pianist; 
Mrs. Arthur Brookfield, soprano; Reginald 
Davidson, baritone, and Claud Rader, vip- 
linist. 

* * * 

Among the recent choir engagements an- 
nounced in Pittsburgh are Edith Schultz, of 
Sunbury, Pa., contralto at the Knoxville 
Presbyterian Church, and Harry Yahres, 
tenor at the Sixth Presbyterian Church. 
Both are pupils of William M. Stevenson. 

* * * 

A recital of songs was given in Al- 
baugh’s Theater, Baltimore, Md., on the 
evening of June 8 by the pupils of Harry 
Montadon Smith. Solos, duos and choruses 
by Hoffmann, Speaks, Denza, Nevin, Of- 
fenbach, Verdi, Marzo, Nessler and Sulli- 
van constituted the program. 

* * * 

The new Summer home of the Arion 
Singing Society, of Baltimore, on Wilkens 
avenue, that city, was dedicated recently in 
the presence of more than 1000 persons. 
The society sang a number of choruses 
under the direction of David S. Melamet, 
musical director. 

+ + 

Harriot Eudora Barrows, soprano soloist 
and teacher, of Providence, gave a song re- 
cital in New York recently at the Burritt 
Studios, assisted by William J. Stone, ac- 
companist. Her group of songs in English 
included selections by Hammond, Whelpley, 
Leighter, Schneider, Allitsen and Saar. 

& £2 

Amateur performers of Westchester 
County, New York, appeared in a produc- 
tion of an operetta called “The Little 
Deutscherman,” by Edward Kinney, given 
at Porchester, June 9. The composer con- 
ducted an orchestra of musicians from the 
Broadway Theater, New York. 

* 7 7 

An invitation musicale was given in 
Providence, June 6, by Mrs. Walter A. 
Peck and Caroline L. Peck, who introduced 
Claudia Rhea Fournier in a song recital. 
Mme. Fournier possesses a contralto voice 
of wide range and excellent quality and 
her songs were well rendered. Gene Ware 
assisted at the piano. 

7 * * 

John H. Cromie, Jr., organist and choir 
master of St. Paul’s P. E. Church, Cam- 
den, N. J., gave Maunder’s and Dubois’s 
oratorios recently with the male choir. 
Mr. Cromie will fill a number of engage 
ments this Summer at Ventnor and Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., and will establish his studio 
at the former place. 

* * * 

The cantata, “Under the Palms,’ was 
given at the Druid Park Baptist Church, 
Baltimore, recently, under the direction of 
F. H. Townsend. There was a chorus of 
forty voices and the soloists were Mrs 
Farinbolt, Bessie Leigh, Mrs. J. H. White, 
Bernice Calvert, Frank Bien, Alder Kries 
and |}. P. Townsend. 

x * * 

The music school of which Mrs. Anne 

Gilbreth Cross is director, in Providence, 


inaugurated a Summer course of six weeks 


June 5. The pianoforte department is in 
charge of Mrs. Cross; violin, Mary Ellis, 
pupil of Joachim and Carl Markes, and 
violoncello, Leonard Smith, ’cellist in the 
Manchester, Eng., Orchestra. 

* * * 

Violin pupils of Raymond L. Meyers 
gave a recital in the First M. E. Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa., on May 19. Music by 
Schumann, Elgar, Dancla, Raff, Beethoven, 
Handel and de Bériot was heard. The 
students were assisted by the Pupils’ Sym- 


phony Orchestra, which played, among 
other things, Haydn’s “Surprise” Sym- 
phony. 


x * * 


Gertrude Mehlmann, of Oshkosh, Wis., 
has returned to her home for the Summer, 
- iving completed her vocal studies in New 

York. Miss Mehlmann has among her 

valued possessions an autographed photo- 
graph of Scotti, before whom she sang at 
a private musicale in his honor recently. 
She received especial praise for her rendi- 
tion of the “Shadow Song” from “Dino- 
rah.” 

* * * 

Letitia Gallaher, one of Chicago’s most 
attractive young sopranos, proved to be 
the queen of the night on Society Evening 
at the Coliseum, given by the piano manu- 
facturers during their convention in Chi- 
cago. She furnished the vocal program in 
Chase & Baker Hall, her admirable enuncia- 
tion and beautiful tone quality attracting 
much favorable comment from a multitude 
of experts who were present. 

a a 

The annual festival of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church Choirs of Southern Wis- 
consin was held in Juneau, that State, June 
II, 300 singers and 5,000 people attending 
the largest event the federation has ever 
held. The Northwestern College Band, of 
Watertown, furnished the instrumental 
music. W. E. Reim had general direction 
of the choral concerts. Choirs from twelve 
cities participated. 

*“* * 

The Detroit String Quartet, of which 
Elsa Ruegger, ‘cellist, is a member, has 
added much to its high reputation during 
the past season, though only a limited num- 
ber of engagements. Cities of Ontario, 
Ohio, Indiana, .visconsin and Illinois gave 
the organization enthusiastic praise. The 
time necessary for the series of concerts 
to be given in Detroit necessitates a lim- 
ited road tour, and only fortv dates can 
be accepted forenext season. 

x * * 

At the Chateau du Parc, Brooklyn, a 
musicale was given on June 8 by the Studio 
Club. The soloists were May McCoy, so- 
prano; Elsie Ament, mezzo-soprano; Frank 
X. Doyle, tenor and Irwin Hassel, pianist. 
The club chorus sang Marzo’s “To the 
Wind” and the “Brooklet’s Call.” Mr. 
Doyle sang with much effectiveness Schu- 
bert’s “Du Bist die Ruh,” Foote’s “Irish 
Folk Song” and Blumenthal’s “Evening 
Song.” Mr. Hassel played three Liszt 
numbers. 

+ * * 

A recital for two pianos was given on 
Saturday, June 17, by the pupils of Dr. 
William A. Wolf, at his studios in Lan- 
caster, Pa. Among the compositions played 
were the Unfinished Symphony of Schubert, 
the Overture to “The Marriage of Figa- 
ro” of Mozart, Schubert’s “Marche Mili- 
taire,’ op. 51, and pieces by Scarlatti, Gur- 
litt, Grieg, Chaminade, Weber and Denneé. 
The performers were the Misses Wohlsen, 
Hoover, Spicer, Harkness, Dinkelberg, Le 
Fevre and others. 

* * * 


Under the direction of Louis Arthur Rus- 
sell interesting musicales have been given 
recently by the Musical Culture Club in 
New York and the College of Music in 
Newark, N. J. The latter were given by 
Louise Schwer and Frances Imgrund, pian- 
ists. Jessie Marshall, soprano, was heard 
at the Culture Club’s affair on June 16, 
giving an interesting recital of folk songs. 
On June 19 the Newark institution will 


give a program devoted exclusively to the 
works of Schumann, Grieg and Mac- 
Dowell. 

* * * 

At its recent annual meeting, the New 
Haven Oratorio Society decided to give 
two concerts next season, one before 
Christmas, at which either “The Messiah,” 
“Judas. Maccabeus” or “Israel in Egypt” 
will be sung, and to give Bach’s “Passion” 
at. the second concert during holy week. 
The following officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, E. W. Brown; vice-president, C. H. 
Ziramerman; secretary, P. E. Browning; 
treasurer, F. S. Ward; conductor, Dr. Ho- 
ratio Parker; directors, C. H. Torrey, W. 
E. Haesche, E. E. Isbell, G. L. Hendrick- 
son, Kenneth McKenzie, T. H. Smith, Her- 
bert Foster and C. H. Zimmerman. 

“a ae 

Lois Fox, whose recitals of folk songs 
in New York the last season won com- 
mendation, will leave next week to resume 
her post of musical director of the New 
Thought Chatauqua, Oscawana, N. Y. The 
recitals of Miss Fox have been among the 
most original musical events of the sea- 
son. She is a specialist in Swiss jodels, 
German lieder and Southern negro melo- 
dies. While studying abroad she spent two 
years in the mountains of Switzerland, 
where she imbibed the spirit of the Swiss 
peasants, and has faithfully reproduced 
their music and their costumes. 

* * * 

Anna Smith, organist at the First Meth- 
odist Church, Waukesha, Wis., and for sev- 
eral years known as a “girl wonder” at 
the pipe organ, has joined the forces of a 
Chicago bureau for which she will travel 
as organist and organ soloist. Miss Smith 
is only eighteen years old, and has just 
been graduated from Waukesha High 
School. She began the study of music at 
nine years, and when only thirteen took 
the position of organist for the First Meth- 
odist Church at Waukesha. She has filled 
various engagements as accompanist and 
soloist in other cities, notably Milwaukee 
and Chicago. 

. + @ 

Pupils of Arthur Van W. Eltinge, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., gave a piano recital June 
8. The first part of the program was given 
by his less advanced pupils, among whom 
might be mentioned Miriam Hall, who 
played a duo, by Brull, with Mr. Eltinge, 
and Dorothy Woodworth, who played Noc- 
turne in E, Liszt, and Prelude in A Flat, 
Chopin. Harry Southwick played Rubin- 
stein’s “Staccato Etude” with good technic. 
He proved himself Mr. Eltinge’s most tal- 
ented pupil, although Ida Arseneau’s play- 
ing of Chopin’s Valse in E Minor and May 
Sandford’s playing of Stojowski’s Prelude 
in E Flat Minor were both interesting. 

* * * 

Edah Carr Delbridge, one of Detroit’s 
most accomplished sopranos, now a mem- 
ber of the Lyric Quartet, has been appear- 
ing as the principal attraction of this week’s 
bill at the Miles Theater, Detroit. Miss 
Delbridge possesses a sweet voice of over 
three octaves. D. J. McDonald, who alter- 
nates with Miss Delbridge in the solo work, 
is also a Detroit product, well known in 
musical and social circles. He is giving up 
his position as soloist in the Temple Beth 
El Choir to join this quartet. Mr. Mc- 
Donald was formerly a member of Sav- 
age’s “Parsifal” opera company. Both 
Miss Delbridge and Mr. McDonald are 
pupils of Elvin Singer. 

Ss 

The Milwaukee committee on the thirty- 
third annual festival of the North Ameri- 
can Sangerbund, which begins in that city 
Thursdav, June 22, and closes Monday, 
June 26, has announced the award of prizes 
for souvenir articles to be incorporated in 
the program for the festival. First prize 
has been awarded to Adolph Pruemers, of 
Tilsit, Germany, whose essay is entitled 
“Des Mannergesanges Macht und Herrlich- 
keit.” The award is $50 in cash. Max 
Schuett, of Detroit, Mich., was awarded 
second place, $30 in cash, and the third 
prize went to H. H. Forkman, of Mayville, 
who received $20. Mr. Pruemers’s paper 
deals with the development of the German 
song, with special reference to the male 
chorus. 


Frederic Fradkin Off for London 


Frederic Fradkin, the young violinist who 
appeared with marked success during the 
present Winter, both in recital and as 
soloist with the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, sailed for London on Monday. 
He will be heard in concert in London next 
season, after which he will return to this 
country for a tour 
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CLEVELAND’S SUMMER SCHOOL 





Calvin B. Cady Opens Classes in Normal 
Music Training 


CLEVELAND, June 10.—Calvin B. Cady 
has opened, during the past week, a Sum- 
mer class in normal music training in one 
of the auditoriums of the Laurel School. 
This is the second season of Mr. Cady’s 
Summer school in Cleveland, and he has 
an enthusiastic following here. Maud 
Thayer and Grace Mason are two Cleve- 
land teachers, graduates in the Cady 
method, whose permanent classes are large 
and successful. Mr. Cady’s work in con- 
nection with the Teachers’ College of Co- 
lumbia University, and with the Damrosch 
Institute of Musical Art are too well known 
to need comment, while his two Summer 
classes this year are held here during the 
month of June and in Portland, Ore., dur- 
ing July. 

Classes of children come to receive in- 
struction, that there may be practical ap- 
plication of the theoretical teaching, and 
Josephine Large, of Chicago, the concert 
pianist, illustrates the advanced and artistic 
side of the work. Miss Large is also giv- 
ing a course of recitals, to which the gen- 
eral public is admitted. In addition to the 
normal classes ir. Cady gives also an eve- 
ning course in musical appreciation, illus- 
trated with pictures and stereopticon slides. 


A. B. 





“Pinafore” by Ann Arbor Amateurs 


ANN Arpor, Micu., June 10.—‘H. M. S 
Pinafore” made port here last week for 
two nights, meeting with an enthusiastic 
welcome. Professor R. H. Kemp, choir- 
master and organist of St. Andrews Epis- 
copal Church, and choirmaster of the Con- 
gregational Church, presented the opera 
with his united vested choirs, and the pro- 
duction was most favorably received. Mas- 
ter Paul Kempf was trained for the part 
of Sir Joseph Porter, but, because of ill- 
ness, could nct sing it, and on short notice 


Roy Taylor, a former choir boy, lately 
with “The Honeymoon Trail,” filled the 
place excellently. Little Buttercup was 


sung by Herberta Schlee, whose work was 
far above the ordinary. Robert Diterle 
was the gallant Captain Corcoran and W 
F, Reyer an able seaman. Archie Wenley, 
son of a professor of philosophy, made a 
most fiendish Dick Deadeye, and Carl Pat- 
ton, son of a popular clergyman, an ex- 
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Musical Instruments 
The Very Highest Quality 


rhe Wurlitzer Piano—A high grade piano at a 
moderate price. 
Wurlitzer Orchestral Harp —Starke model 
Guaranteed to be the best harp now made. 
Glier Violins—The best high grade new violins 
of the day. 

Henri Farny and J. A. Baader Violins—The 
best moderate priced new violins. 

Wurlitzer American Band Instruments 
Best in the world. 

Wurlitzer Automatic Musical Instruments 

The world’s largest and only complete line of 

electric musical instruments. 50 different 
styles Special 84-page catalog sent upon 
application. 

ter" We supply the United States Government 
with musical instruments. 
Easy time payments arranged. 

fr" Write for 130-page catalog profusely illus 
trated 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY 
Cincinnati, 121 East 4th St. Chicago, 329 So. Wabash Ave. 
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CAPE MAY SUMMER RESIDENTS AT A GORDOHN CONCERT 




















‘THEODORE GORDOHN will in a few 

days resume the directorship of the 
orchestra of the Hotel Cape May at Cape 
May City, N. J., where he has conducted 
and plaved for the last four seasons. Mr. 
Gordohn will start his season on June 20 
and finish on September 15. The above 
is a photograph of a typical Gordohn audi- 
ence at Hotel Cape May, where his Sun- 
day night concerts especially have proved 
to be a big attraction. The large music 
hall, which seats something like 2500 
people, is invariably filled to its utmost ca- 
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, dore,. Care May 


Care May City, New Jersey. 
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pacity, and people come from Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington and Pittsburg to 
hear him. It is a remarkable thing that 
there used to be a great number of or- 
chestras and bands in Cape May City four 
years ago, but they have gradually dis- 
banded and abandoned the struggle against 
the growing favor of the Gordohn concerts, 
which captured all the patrons of musical 
entertainment. Gordohn to-day has prac- 
tically monopolized the musical audiences 
at Cape May City. 


$6 OPERA FOR ST. LOUIS 


High Prices for Néxt Season, Scaling to 
$3 for Cheapest Seats 


St. Louts, June 10—The St. Louis 
Grand Opera Committee is meeting with 
great success very early in the _ season. 


The opera for next year will be given in 
February, on the 2d, 3d and sth, at the 
Odeon instead of at the Coliseum, where 
it has been heard for the last two seasons. 
Already the entire tier of twenty-eight 
boxes has been sold at $10 per and 
subscriptions will be opened on June 19 
for the season, the entire main floor selling 
at $6 per seat and the entire balcony at $3 
per seat. There will be no cheaper seats. 

“The falling off in receipts’ of our sea 
son last January over the previous one 
was due to the fact that the cheaper seats, 
of which there are a great number at the 
Coliseum, did not sell as readily as the 
higher-priced chairs,” explained a membet 
of the committee. “This ~ear we have 
decided to take the opera to the Odeon, 
which only about 1800 people and 
charge only the two prices. Already we 
have many orders for and 
prospects are for the brightest season of 
opera that has been given here in many a 
day.” 

The closing concert of the Young Peo 
ple’s String Orchestra, directed by Victor 
Lichtenstein, took place last Sunday after- 
noon at the Musical Arts Hall. A large 
audience greeted the youthful players and 
applauded them after each number. The 


seat 


seats 


season seats 





soloists were Katherine Warren, Saul 
Cohen and Joseph Gill. H. W. C. 
David Devries, who was at the Manhat 
tan, sang with Marie Delna in the recent 
hundredth performance ' of Bruneau’s 
“L’Attaque du Moulin” in Paris. 





cellent boatswain’s mate. Master Bertram 
Stark was Bob Becket. Uarold Risline 
sang the part of the “Midship” Mite, and 
the veriest mite he was too. Josephine and 
Hebe were acceptably sung by Frances 
Seeley and Frances Coats. Professor Kemp 
directed; Mrs. Andrew Reid was stage 
manager and Mark Wisdom, organist of 
the Congregational Church, was at the 
piano. The B. C. Whitney Opera House 
Orchestra furnished acceptable support. 

*, M. 


MISS ARMSTRONG’S SEASON 





Festival Engagement Ends Soprano’s 
Successful Series of Appearances 


With her engagement to sing at the re 
cent music festival in Houghton, Mich, 
Irene Armstrong, the soprano, has com- 
pleted a successful season. Besides filling 
numerous recital engagements Miss Arm- 
strong has been on tour for six weeks 
with the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra, 
with which organization she appeared in 
the leading towns and citfes of the Middle 
West. 

Miss Armstrong met with unqualified 
success on the orchestra tour, and imme- 
diately following the close of her season 
left for a short western visit, after which 
she will go to her cottage on Lake Cham- 
plain for the Summer. 





Junior Students at New England Con- 
servatory in Interesting Concert 


30STON, June 12.—The annual concert by 
the junior class at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music was given in Jordan 
Hall Monday evening before a large and 
fashionable audience. The junior concert 
is always one of the important events in 
commencement season, and the affair of 
Monday evening was one of the most suc 
cessful in the history of the conservatory. 
The pupils displayed the results of thor 


ough training. Those who took part and 
their numbers follow 
Elizabeth Slaker, “Venezia e Napoli,’’ Liszt 


Martha Hadley, Aria from “Hérodiade,’’ Massenet 
Amy Schneider, Gavotte in B Minor, Bach-Saint 


Saéns, and Intermezzo, op. 117, No. 3, Brahms 
Violet Hernandes, Toccata in C Major, D’Evry: 
Chester S. Cook, “Liebestraume,” Liszt, and 
Polonaise in C Minor, Chopin; Eva C. Kellogg, 


Légende, Wieniawski, and Passepied, Moszkowski; 
Miriam Hosmer, Prelude, op. 10, No. 1, Mac 
Dowell, and Gavotte in A Major Glick-Brahm 

Charles L. Sheppard, Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 12, 


Liszt 
ee RB 


New Management for Volpe Orchestra 


Contracts were signed this week whereby 
the Volpe Symphony Orchestra of New 
York will be under the management 
Bradford Mills, of the American Musi 
Bureau. The orchestra will make a short 
tour in the early Autumn and next Spring 
make an extensive festival tour throug! 
the Middle West. 


Amy Sherwin, the English singing 
teacher, discovered a little girl named 
Stella singing carols in a London street 
last Christmas, re-named her Stella Carol 
and is now training her for a public career. 
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ALESSANDRO 


BONCI 


the greatest living illustrator of 
*‘bel canto’’ will make an extensive 
concert tour through the United 
States and Canada, season of 1911-12. 


H. E. Krehbiel, critic of the New 
York / ribune wrote recently: —*‘Mr. 
Bonci sang last night the réle of 
Faust at the Metropolitan as it has 
not been sung for a score of years.”’ 
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At the Piano 
Mr. HAROLD OSBORN SMITH 


Management: 


HAENSEL @ JONES 


1 East 42d Street, New York 


(By special arrangement with A. Carbone, 
Carnegie Hall, New York) 








RUDOLPH GANZ 


Returns to America for a short tour of thirty engage- 


ments, beginning October 
Orchestra. 
Paul Orchestras. 

December. Address: 


Also playing with Thomas 
Shor 


Boston 
and St. 
t Southern Tour in early 


13-14th with the 


CHAS. L. WAGNER, Megr., 220 Nat. Ger. Am. Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
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930 West End Avenue, New York 
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Haensel!l & Jones, 1 East 42d St., N. Y. 
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Any Victor dealer will gladly 1 
ists W rite lete catalogue 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 
Berliner Gramophone Co.. Montreal 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles 
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Vocal art study at home 


musical centres of Europe, to hear and study 
the great operas, but you will not find any- 
where, more practical actual voice demonstra- 
tions or a better opportunity to become inti- 
mate 
greatest living 
the Victor. 


Victor Red Seal Records, 10-in., $2; 12-in., $3. 


Among the 
clusively for the 
Schumann-Heink, 
brich, 
iski, Homer, Plancon and 


little tone and inflection 


Victor Records by 
ect rds. 


‘anadian Distributors 


ou might go to Paris, or any of the great 


ly acquainted with the methods of the 
artists, than afforded you by 


great singers who make records ex- 
Victor are Caruso, 
ocotti, Sem 


( alve, Eames, 


Melba, Farrar, 


Tetrazzini, 
to hear their voices thous 


these art- 
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Ghe Baldwin Piano 


Grand Prix Paris 1900. The Grand Prize St. Louis 1904 





Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. 
Distinguished by great durability. ::__:: One of the three great 


| Pianos of the World 
She Baldwin Companp “Ree. Gen, “Rea 
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142 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI The Everett Piano Co, Boston 























For Sixty Years 


Henry F. Miller “7 
MANOS” | HAZELTON 


has stood for the highest in piano construction 
Henry F. Miller @ Sons Piano Co. HAZELTON BROS. 


























BOSTON 66-68 University Place New York 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE 
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